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Leading 
Newspapers 


A book that is of interest and value to 
advertisers is ‘Leading Newspapers.” ‘Con- 
sidered from the Advertiser's Standpoint” is 
the sub-title. The matter is -divided into 
sections, as follows: ‘‘ The Greatest Circula- 
tions,” “Considered by States,’ “Sunday 
Papers,” “The Religious Press,” ‘ News- 
papers Devoted to Agriculture, the Household 
and Kindred Subjects,” ‘Class and Trade 
Papers.’ There is a copious and complete 
index, and several talks on advertising that 
will be of great help to both experienced and 
inexperienced advertisers. It is the result of 
years of experience, and cannot be excelled as 
a handy and accurate work of reference. The 
book is well-printed, beautifully bound, and of 
handy pocket size. It is published by George 


P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 
—San Francisco News-Letter, Feb. 21, 1903. 








upon receipt of One Dollar. 





“Leading Newspapers” will be sent, postpaid, to any ae 
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THE LITTLE COUNTRY PAPER. 





(Rochester Democrat and Chronicle.) 


It’s no sixteen-page edition that expresses big men’s views, 
And it’s not filled up with pictures, nor with telegraphic news; 
It isn’t printed daily, with an “extra” every hour, 

And the editor’s not bragging of his influence and power. 

It may have faults and errors, but all these I will forgive, 

For it’s printed in the country, ‘way back where I used to live, 


It is only issued weekly, and it’s not made up for style, 

But when it arrives I gladly put the daily by awhile. 

I don’t read in its pages what the wise and great men say, 

But I see that “ Silas Jiggers brought some wood to town to-day;” 

And that “Grandma Parks is better,” or that “Old Bill Jones is 
dead.” 

And it tells just what the parson in his Sunday sermon said. 


I see again the faces of the friends I used to know, 

In the dim and distant fancies of the happy Long Ago; 

And I read up in one corner that the fall winds howl and blow, 
And that “Uncle Nathan Smith predicts an early fall of snow;” 
Or that “Our debating club will give a sociable next week, 

At which our fellow-townsman, Abner Brotherton, will speak.” 


It may be crude and homely—that same little country sheet, 
And the make-up of its pages may be rather obsolete; 

It is damp when I unfold it, and the print is sometimes blurred; 
Yet it’s always more than welcome and I read its every word. 
And no reading to a city man a greater joy can give 

Than the little country weekly, printed “where he used to live.” 


One-sixth of all the country readers of the United States 

Are reached weekly through the Atlantic Coast Lists. 

Fifteen hundred local weeklies in the New England, Middle and 
Southern States 

Covered sectionally or entirely. Half a cent a line a paper 

For transient advertising. Quarter of a cent for yearly. 

Booklet free. Atlantic Coast Lists, 134 Leonard St., N. Y. City. 
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AT THE HUB OF THINGS. 


Boston has long stood for wis- 
dom and culture. The “type” Bos- 
tonian is a peaceful, serious person 
in spectacles, carrying a book. If 
this person be a male it is lady- 
like, and if a woman it is also a 
gentleman. In either case it is 
wondrous wise and deeply cultur- 
ed, and as a type it has been so 
persistently exploited by cartoon- 
ists and humorists that one in- 
stinctively looks for it when he 
arrives beneath the gilded dome 
of the State House. When the 
stranger in Boston buys the daily 
papers, however, he is quickly 
made aware that persons of an- 
other sort inhabit the city and its 
environs. Boston dailies are far 
from being the chaste, pedantic 
journals that Rollo’s father would 
read. For one thing, they publish 
quite as many patent medicine ads 
as the Pittsburg dailies, and of as 
black and sensational a character. 
Specialists who are in the business 
of building up weak men freely 
challenge each other in sums of 
$10,000, while there are any num- 
ber of kindly advertisers who vol- 
unteer to be the confidents, coun- 
selors and friends of ailing woman- 
kind. The custom of printing 
large display ads on the first page 
is also an oddity to the stranger, 
more particularly if he lives in 
New York. The whole typograph- 
ical make-up of the papers is dis- 
quieting. Black display heads 
clear across the page, with large 
halftones, give them something the 
appearance of Chicago papers since 
they began imitating Mr. Hearst. 
It is evident upon the surface that 
Boston newspapers are made for an 
extremely diversified following, 
and that the most important indi- 
vidual in their editors’ eyes is the 
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man who spells out words with 
his forefinger. Each New York 
daily caters to a definite clientele, 
as a rule, and the following of each 
is clearly reflected in its make-up. 
Boston dailies appear to be in the 
business of pleasing all of the peo- 
ple all of the time. Their contents 
range from scandal to a daily les- 
son in ‘history, but the latter is sub- 
ordinated to the former. To the 
advertiser, however, the Boston pa- 
pers offer valuable mediums for 
reaching the people with money to 
spend in one of the most closely 
populated sections of the United 
States, and while these mediums 
are not so highly specialized in 
their circulation as the New York 
dailies, there is evidence that four 
out of the eight papers published 
at the Hub can be used to reach 
classes of readers that cannot be 
touched by any other single me- 
dium. The Globe, Herald, Post 
and Evening Transcript are the 
four dailies that will attract most 
attention from an advertiser who 
does not know his Boston, and 
perhaps from the one. who does. In 
point of circulation the Globe is 
easily the leader, claiming 200,000 
daily. The American Newspaper 
Directory of October gives it a fig- 
ure rating of 196,841 for the year 
ending with June, 1902. These 
figures are for both morning and 
evening editions. The Globe is 
also first in the Sunday field, and 
has a figure rating for the same 
period of 268,861 for its Sunday 
issue. It is the “want ad” medium 
both morning and evening, and 
appears to carry a shade more de- 
partment store advertising than its 
nearest competitor, the Herald. 
The Herald is a more cleanly 
printed paper, is thought to be 
more distinctively local in its cir- 
culation, is regarded as a paper of 
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more prestige, and exercises a trifle 
more care in accepting sensational 
ads. Local advertising men accord 
it second place in point of circula- 
tion. The American Newspaper 
Directory shows a clean line of let- 
ter ratings for the past twelve 
years, and the last given is yA (ex- 
ceeding 75,000) for both morning 
and evening editions. The same 
rating is also applied to the Sun- 
day issue. The Boston Post is a 
morning daily that has a figure rat- 
ing of 160,254 for the year 1go1. It 
is sold at a penny, and with this 
advantage over the Globe and 
Herald, which are both two-cent 
dailies, has evidently gained a se- 
cure footing as the morning paper 
of the workingman. It is also 
strictly partisan (Democratic), 
while the Globe and Herald are 
independent. The Post appears to 
put no restriction whatever upon 
sensational advertising, and some 
of the illustrations that appear in 
its columns are far from pleasant. 
But the class of advertisers who 
fill space with such pictures are 
seldom found in unprofitable me- 
diums, and it is evident that a man 
with similar commodities to sell, 
or anything that would appeal to 
a similar class of buyers, would 
get good returns from space in the 
Post. 

The Boston Evening Transcript 
is the last of the four distinctive 
dailies, and needs a paragraph to 
itself. It is the only newspaper in 
the city that could appeal to the 
Bostonians: of the cartoons. The 
editor of Printers’ INK recently 
dubbed it “the tea table paper of 
Boston,” and it has also been said 
that when a Bostonian has a letter 
to the Transcript published in its 
columns the is forevermore reckon- 
ed as a Boston author, and men- 
tioned among the literary celebri- 
ties of the Hub. This is simply a 
pleasantly sarcastic illustration of 
the Transcript’s high, holy and 
pedantic literary policy. Someone 
has asked why the Transcript, with 
about one-eighth the circulation of 
the Globe, can command as much 
advertising patronage, line for line. 
This query was put to men familiar 
with the Boston newspaper field 
both as readers and advertisers, 
and the general opinion seemed to 
be that a Transcript reader has 


from six to eight times the pur- 
chasing power of readers of any 
other Boston daily. The Tran- 
script’s clientele also believes thor- 
oughly everything appearing in 
its columns. It is faithful 
unto death, paying three cents 
for the paper five days in the week 
and a nickel on Saturday. As an 
advertising medium the Transcript 
is very productive for a rather 
narrow range of commodities, but 
for those especial lines no other 
paper can be used. Like the New 
York Evening Post, it is alone in 
its field and following, and the two 
have no counterparts in any other 
city in the United States. 

The four remaining dailies are 
generally classified in this order by 
competent critics and advertisers: 
Traveler, Journal, Record, Adver- 
tiser. The Traveler is the second 
oldest daily in Boston (established 
1824) and is credited with a figure 
rating of 67,325 for 1901 in the last 
issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory. It ryns to black type 
and has a very slender advertising 
patronage, but when an eight-page 
morning paper can sell this many 
copies daily in the face of such 
competition in a city of 600,000 peo- 
ple it is by no means dead. If 
another Mr. Munsey were to enter 
the Boston newspaper field by the 
method of rehabilitating an old es- 
tablished journal the Traveler 
would be the most likely property 
for him to purchase. As for Mr. 
Munsey and the Journal, it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at correct notions of 
his progress or lack of progress in 
the Boston field. The mention of 
Mr. Munsey among advertising 
men is like mentioning Mr. Devery 
among politicians or Mr. Dooley 
in mixed company. “It is to 
laugh.” Perhaps the Boston Jour- 
nal is in a better way than either 
the New York News or Washing- 
ton Times, but even the most char- 
itable are afraid to predict that 
any of these papers will be a suc- 
cess under the fluttering policy of 
their owner. The morning and 
evening editions of the Journal are 
cleanly printed and run no adver- 
tising on the first page, but it is 
also worthy of note that no adver- 
tising is run on certain of the in- 
side pages, and the cause seems to 
be a paucity of advertising. The 

(Continued on pace 6 ) 
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Business achievements and 
financial prosperity are more and 
more reduced to almost a mathe- 
matical certainty through a sys- 
tem of dependable information 
about all the principal factors 
entering a mercantile enterprise. 
For this reason firms are anxious 
to employ expert service at al- 
most any cost. The American 
Newspaper Directory, published 
for thirty-five years by Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce street, 
New York, renders to American 
advertisers an expert service 
which could not be bought else- 
where at any price. The Direct- 
ory costs ten dollars per issue. 
The 1903 issue—totally revised 
—of the American Newspaper 
Directory will be ready for de- 
livery in April. 
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Journal is least settled of all Bos- 
ton dailies so far as editorial policy 
is concerned. It prints depart- 
ments aimed at the State House, 
at the workingman, at lovely wo- 
man and at pretty nearly anyone 
who will be likely to buy the paper. 
Upon the streets and news-stands 
it is in evidence, but it is doubtful 
if the Journal reaches anybody in 
Boston who cannot be reached by 
Other dailies. Part of the Jour- 
nal’s heritage from former man- 
agers was a considerable country 
circulation through New England, 
it is said, corresponding to the “up 


State” circulation of the New York 
Press. Neither the Evening Rec- 


ord or Daily Advertiser are likely 
to inspire confidence in advertisers 
through their advertising patron- 
age, general appearance or circula- 
tion. The Record is rated C (ex- 
ceeding 20,000) in the Directory, 
while the Advertiser (the oldest 
daily in Boston—established 1811) 
is given a G rating (exceeding 
4,000 ). 

Street sales do not seem to be a 
large factor in the circulation of 
Boston dailies—that is, the sort of 
street circulation that swells the 
output of the New York Journal, 
World and Telegram. The habit 
of buying papers for the headlines 
on the first page is peculiar to 
New York City alone. Boston 
dailies go into the homes so far as 
city circulation is concerned, while 
they have a large circulation 
throughout the most densely pop- 
ulated portions of New England. 
They are even good mediums for 
general advertising on mail order 
propositions. An instance is cited 
where a page ad in the Globe, of- 
fering a pair of highgrade shoes at 
four dollars, broyght replies from 
twenty-three States and more than 
two hundred separate localities. 
The changing conditions in New 
England have given her a diversi- 
fied population, ranging from the 
French-Canadian, Italian and fac- 
tory hand to the owners of country 
estates. Boston dailies are nearest 
0 the greatest number of these 
people, with New York dailies 
next. Advertisers use them more 
for general mediums than for re- 
tail propositions. Boston retail ad- 
,vertising is far from being up-to- 
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date. Papers like the Hartford 
Times carry brighter retail adver- 
tising and more of it in a single 
week than all the dailies of the 
Hub combined can show in a sim- 
ilar period. Department stores are 
an inconsiderable factor compared 
to New York, Philadelphia or Chi- 
cago, while the small retail adver- 
tiser is noteworthy only for his ab- 
sence, There are many dry bones 
in the Boston advertising and 
newspaper fields, and it would need 
a keen-eyed critic to say definitely 
when they will be shaken. 
<> 


A WEEKLY STIMULUS. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 3, 1903. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

We inclose herewith a card, and wish 
to make acknowledgment to PRINTERS’ 
INK for suggestions received in read- 
ing the article on Marshall Field Com- 
pany’s stcre rules, and perhaps we 
should also apologize to them for ap- 
propriating a portion of their telephone 
instructions. The writer is glad of the 
opportunity to make occasional asknowl- 
edgment of the weekly stimulus and in- 
struction derived from Printers’ INK. 

Yours very truly, 

SUPPL: COMPANY. 


—__+o+—____ 
ACTUAL ADVERTISING SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN COMBINED 
WITH ART. 
THe Brown SHoe Co., 
Capital, $1,000,000 Fully Paid Up. 
Shoe Builders. 
Washington ave., 11th and St. 
Streets. 
St. Louis, Feb. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Marked copy of February 25th issue 
of Printers’ INK is at hand, and we 
thank you very much for the notice on 
our White House Queen hanger. Under 
separate cover we are sending you an- 
other copy of this hanger. On the low- 
er margin of the picture you will find 
mentioned the name of our firm and 
White House, Shoes for women. Your 
notice reads “How it advertises or why 
it sells shoes is, however, nowhere ex- 
plained or suggested.” It is true, we 
have omitted all advertising matter from 
the picture that would in any way de- 
face its beauty and prevent the receiver 
from framing and preserving the picture, 
should he desire to do so. We_ have 
met with some differences of opinion in 
regard to omitting the advertising from 
the picture in this way, and, of course, 
the picture is intended to advertise and 
assist in selling our White House Shoes 
for men and women. Will state that 
since the appearance of this hanger some 
ninety days ago we have received on an 
average of fifty to one hundred letters 
pec day requesting one of the hangers. 
Yours truly, 
THe Brown SuHoe_ Co., 
P. Sawyer. 


Cash 
Charles 


27, 1903. 
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' ADVERTISERS 
NOT 
FOOLED 
BY 


A Week’s or a Month’s Circula- 
tion Statement. 


. 








Ohe 
Nashville Banner 











is the only Nashville daily that gives 
you, in and out, a day by day sworn 
circulation statement. 


16,726 


Sworn average for past six months. 
For advertising rates or other in- 
formation, send to 


Banner Publishing Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., or 


Vreeland-Benjamin Special Advertising Agency, 


150 NASSAU STREET, TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
New York. Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING ALL OUT- 
DOORS. 





As a medium for advertising the 
Adirondacks, the Maine resorts 
and the world of outdoors general- 
ly it would be difficult to overvalue 
the Sportsmen’s Show held in 
Madison Square Garden each Feb- 
ruary, and in Boston and Chicago 
as well. It brings together people 
of means who are not as yet reach- 
ed by any single class of publica- 
tions, and enables advertising man- 
agers of hotels, railroads and other 
outdoor attractions to put literature 
into their hands at far less cost 
than it could be distributed by 
mail. Consequently, the advertis- 
ing matter that a visitor bears 
away with him is eminently repre- 
sentative of the most advanced 
principles in this field of publicity. 
At the ninth annual exhibition in 
New York, February 21 to March 
7, the most expensive matter was 
that distributed by the railroads. 
The Maine Central’s official publi- 
cation, the Maine Central, a month- 
ly paper of twenty-six pages, issued 
a special edition for this exhibi- 
tion, and was supplemented with 
folders and other railroad litera- 
ture. The Bangor and Aroostook 
Railroad’s chief production for the 
present year was a handsome book 
of 174 pages called “In Pine Tree 
Jungles,” so sumptuously gotten up 
that a real lover of the woods 
would be warranted in binding it 
for his library. Besides articles 
on woodcraft by well-known writ- 
ers it contained much statistical in- 
formation and several handsome 
colored plates. The value of the 
exhibition is shown when it is pos- 
sible to give so costly a book away 
indiscriminately. A real novelty in 
advertising was the exhibit of the 
New York Zoological Society, 
which distributed folders directing 
visitors to the big Zoological Park 
in the Bronx and soliciting help in 
maintaining this institution, one of 
the most notable collections of live 
animals, birds and reptiles in the 
world. The exhibit was in charge 
of Mr. T. Hornaday, director of the 
Bronx Park. “Big Game” and 
“Woods Life” were two fine fold- 
ers issued by the Mount Kineo 
House, Kineo, Maine, while the 
big new Belgrade, at Belgrade 
Lakes, Maine, distributed a fine 
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The Rider and Driver, 
New York, also distributed a large 


booklet. 


special edition. The hunting and 
fishing facilities of Long Island 
were demonstrated and explained 
at an exhibit in charge of Captain 
Will_Graham, Blue Point, L. L, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway gave 
out its literature from a camp 
modeled on those used in the hunt- 
ing regions along its line, the 
Adirondacks Guides Association 
had an Adirondack Camp, and 
Maine was represented with a sim- 
ilar camp in charge of twenty 
Maine guides. Among other ex- 
hibitors were: 

Hyde Exploring Expedition, 26 West 
23rd street, New York; Abercrombie & 
Fitch, 314 Broadway, New 
ae bbott Frazer, taxidermist, Boston; 

- St. er fo; New York; old 

ory Chair % Martinsville, , 
okertlen & Old Town Canoe Co., i 
Town, Maine; Pneumatic Mattress & 
Cushion Co., 35 Broadway, New York; 
Milton Point Shipyard, Rye, N. Y.; 
Hotel Kenesaw, George Moran, 202 
West 1o3rd street, New York; J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Co., Chicopee Falls. ; 
Field and Stream, New York; Eagle Bi- 
cycle Co., Torrington, Conn.; H. 
Funke, 325 Broadway, New York; 
Chamberlain carerig * & Target Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Lau, 75 Chambers 
street, New Pinks Savage Arms Co., 
Utica, N. Y.; Marble Sa Axe Co., 
Gladstone, Mich.; Hollenbock Gun Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; William Roche, 42 
Vesey street, New York; L. Rand, 
Worcester, Mass.; Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York; Camp Idlewild, ia M. 
Dick, 176 Federal street, Boston; 
Strollirger & Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
W. Cole & Co. (“‘Three in One Oil”), 
141 Broadway, New York; Swan Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., 590 William street, New 
York; Racine Boat Co., Racine, Wis. 
(VonLengerke & Detmold, 318 Broad- 
way, New York); Toquet Launch & 
Motor Co., Saugatuck, Conn. ; ke 
Barker, Norwalk, Conn.; A. V. Evans, 
127 Beekman street, New York; Good- 
son Electric Ignition &- 116 Beekman 
street, New York; U. Long Distance 
Co., 180 Whiton a. Jersey City; 
Lozier Motor Co., Plattsburg, N. 
Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co., Bustrais: 
Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn.; Western 
Gas Engine Co., J. W. Newbury, 471 
West 22nd street, New York; Truscott 
Boat Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 


CULTIVATE RESERVE POWER. 

You remember Washington Irving’s 
story of the Dutchman who started out 
to jump over a mountain, ran two miles 
to get a running start for his jump and 
then sat down to rest before jumping? 
When you set out to write one of those 
long, eloquent introductions for your 
ad remember that man. “Cut it out” 
and tell specifically what you have got 
for sale. If a book is mostly preface, 
it’s a poor book. If an engine uses 
nine-tenths of its steam in blowing its 
own whistle, there are better engines.— 
Apparel Gazette. 


York; M. 
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Tlhere are 
e@ more 


TRIBUNES 


sold every day within 
the corporate limits 
of the City of Min- 
neapolis than all the 
other local English 
daily publications 


combined 


See report of the Association 
of American Advertisers 



































WEEKLY AD 
CONTEST 


For the purpose of fostering 
an ambition to produce good 
advertisements, retail and 
others — PRINTERS’ INK con- 
ducts this weekly contest. 

Any reader or person may 
send an ad which he or she 
notices in any newspaper for 
entry. 

Reasonable care should be 
exercised to send what seem to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
which it had insertion, will also 
be stated. A coupon, good for 
a year’s subscription to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
WeeEkty AD Contest, Care 
Editor PRINTERS’ INK,10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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TWELFTH WEEK. 


In response to the competition 
announced in the opposite column 
one hundred and three advertise- 
ments were received in time for 
report in this issue. The one re- 
produced below was deemed best 
of all submitted. It was sent in by 
Mr. H. Russell Voorhees, 116 Nas- 
sau street, N. Y., and it appearedin 
the Milwaukee, Wis., Sentinel of 
Sunday, February 22, 1903. A 
coupon, as provided in the condi- 
tions of the contest, was mailed to 
Mr. Voorhees. Retailers every- 
where are invited to send in the ad- 
vertisements which they use intheir 
local papers and the publishers of 
local papers are invited to send in 
the names of local advertisers, who 
they believe would be interested in 





reading Printers’ INK. Sample 
copies will be mailed to such 
names, free. Any retailer who 


spends as much as a hundred dol- 
lars a year for advertising space 
should read PriNTERS’ INK, 
weekly journal for advertisers— 
and the only one—which complete- 
ly covers the fie 


> 
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WE OBEY ORDERS 


Your physician’s prescription 
and his instructions are care- 
fully followed. 

We don’t doubt his knowledge 
by preparing his prescription to 
suit ourselves. 

Besides that, we have a defi- 
nitely fixed system—a checking 
department that prevents the 
slightest mistake. 

We are careful—the sick one 
is safe. 

THE 


DANIEL R. JONES CO. 


WELLS BUILDING 
DRUG STORE 
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Remarkable Local 
Circulation 









The circulation of the DAILY 
and SUNDAY NEWS in Polk 
County at the present time is 12,495; 

“in Polk and the two tiers of sur- 
rounding counties, 26,918; in Polk 
and three tiers of surrounding 
counties, 33,489; total circulation, 
January average 


41,153 


The strength of the NEWS is in 
Des Moines and its immediate trade 
district. 

No other newspaper in America 
is so strong in its home territory. 
No other newspaper in the world 
published in a city of less than 
150,000 population has a circulation 
exceeding 40,000. 




















FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
B. D. BUTLER, MANAGER. 
708 Boyce BLOG., CHICAGO. S52 TRIBUNE BLOoG., N. Y. 
Te. 481 CENTRAL. TEL. 2807 JOHN. 


CHAS. D. BERTOLET. JAS. F. ANTISDEL. 














THE ERIE’S SUBURBAN AD- 
VERTISING. 


The second suburban campaign 
of the Erie Railroad, designed to 
settle commuters from New York 
City in the several hundred square 
miles of New Jersey suburbs tra- 
versed by its various lines, was be- 
gun on February 1. The experi- 
mental campaign conducted last 
spring by General Passenger Agent 

/, Cooke was a novelty in 
transportation advertising, and 
thoroughly successful in results. 
Suburban Passenger Agent J. F. 
Jack estimates that more than 
1,000 families were located on the 
Erie’s suburban lines over and 
above the natural increase that had 
formerly come without systematiz- 
ed publicity, while this year’s re- 
port of the road’s suburban earn- 
ings shows that these families are 
still in the Erie’s New Jersey towns 
and villages, and that the access of 
population secured in this manner 
is stable and permanent. Last 
spring’s campaign did much to 
teach principles and methods of 
handling such publicity. The dail- 
ies of New York and Brooklyn 
were used, in conjunction with ele- 
vated cars. The newspaper ads 
were two inches single column 
on the average, made prominent 
by the road’s excellent eye-catch- 
ing “trademark.” Neatly turned 
phrases such as “There’s a home 
for you across the Hudson” and 
“If it pays the landlord to own 
your home why not try it your- 
self?” gave these ads the quality of 
sticking in readers’ memories, and 
so thoroughly was the campaign 
impressed upon New Yorkers that 
a large portion of the actual results 
came after the advertising had been 
discontinued. An occasional large 
display ad of half a page was used 
on Sundays, while the whole was 
supplemented with three-line want 
ads in the classified columns under 
the head of “New York Real 
Estate.” Cards in the elevated 
cars were also used. One of the 
things overlooked in last year’s 
preparation was a suitable booklet 
for inquirers. The road had noth- 
ing but a booklet describing sum- 
mer homes outside the suburban 
belt, and these were quickly snap- 
ped up. With the experience of 
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last year to guide him Mr. Cooke 
early set about the preparation of 
a brochure to supplement the pres- 
ent campaign. Work was begun 
upon it last fall by trips over the 
Erie lines for the purpose of taking 
photographs, and the writing was 
delegated to Mr. Henry P. Phelps, 
a specialist in railroad advertising 
literature. The volume is now be- 
ing distributed, and is altogether 
a notable piece of transportation 
literature. It is entitled “Where 
to Live and Do Business in New 
York,” and consists of thirty-two 
pages, with a fine detail map of the 
country described. Mr. Phelps is 
an Erie commuter himself, and 
writes in a familiar, neighborly 
fashion, beginning with an intro- 
duction that enforces the advan- 
tages of owning a home. This is 
followed by a detailed description 
of the road’s suburbs and suburban 





UR sha et att 
Bring up.a Child 
in the country, and he will be better 
fitted forthe battle of life Jatér on. Let 
us tell you about. Suburbam Homes. 
Booklet ‘Where to Live aiid Do Business 
in New York’ free'on application at 


159] B'WOY i. 383 nL 
$99): WY: TOOK. 


Or mailed for 4 cts. postage by 
SUBURBAN PASSENGER AGENT, 
1159 Broadway, New York. 















service. There are naturally cer- 
tain stock objections that everyone 
raises when New Jersey is men- 
tioned, such as delays on the ferries 
in winter, the time spent in travel- 
ing back and forth, and so on. Mr. 
Phelps has answered each of these 
in a way that carries conviction. 
The introductory matter is well 
lighted with white space and orna- 
mented with thumbnail sketches. 
Then follows an ample description 
of each station on the Erie’s sub- 
urban belt. Under the name of 
each town and village, ranged ac- 
cording to distance from New 
York, is given population, eleva- 
tion, character of country and cli- 
mate, social and educational advan- 
tages, public improvements, dis- 
tance, number of trains daily, fares 
per trip and monthly commutation, 
average house rents and cost of 
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building lots, with similar informa- 
tion. This portion of the booklet 
is lavishly wlustrated with views 
from the different localities, and at 
the back is a list of real estate 
agents at each station. “Where 
to live” is given free to applicants 
at Erie ticket offices, or sent by 
mail for four cents in stamps. This 
small charge weeds out the curi- 
osity seeker. Each ad put out this 
year will exploit the new booklet. 
The appropriation of last year has 
been doubled, and it is the inten- 
tion of Mr. Cooke to increase his 
expenditure in this ratio each year. 
New factors and problems contin- 
ually arise in advertising of this 
nature, and where the increase in 
expenditure is gradual it is pos- 
sible to handle each year’s appro- 
priation in the light of previous 
successes and failures. Where too 
large an appropriation is spent 
at the outset a margin is like- 
ly to be wasted. Practically 
every daily in New York and 
Brooklyn will be used in this 
spring’s advertising, two inch 
single column display ads printed 
twice a week being the rule. As 
the season for house-hunting ad- 
vances there will be occasional 
large displays, supplemented with 
classified ads. It is the experience 
of Mr. Jack that those in search 
of homes read the want ads first 
of all and continuously, especially 
on Sundays. Cards will appear in 
every elevated car in New York 
during three months, and this me- 
dium will lay more than ordinary 
stress on the well-known disad- 
vantages of Harlem travel. Dur- 
ing the planning of the campaign 
billboards were considered, espe- 
cially those located near the Brook- 
lyn Bridge and along the elevated 
lines, where there are excellent fa- 
cilities for saying a pat word about 
the discomforts of the Bridge crush 
and elevated crowds. This year’s 
appropriation did not justify out- 
door advertising, however, though 
it is likely that boards will be used 
in the future. Mr. Jack has firm 
faith in the power of dailies and 
elevated cars to reach everyone in 
New York City and Brooklyn, es- 
pecially the great middle class that 
forms the road’s natural clientele. 
To supplement this advertising the 
Erie has enlisted the real estate 
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agents along its lines, who will help 
in taking care of results, while at 
~ ticket office, 1159 Broadway, 

Jack has tabulated lists of 
nl house to rent or for sale in 
the entire wager oc giving size of 
lot, number of rooms, condition, 
details as to lighting, heating, bath- 
rooms, improvements, rent, price, 
terms, and so forth, The cam- 
paign has met with hearty co-oper- 
ation on the part of real estate 
men, and in many cases is being 
supplemented with special litera- 
ture issued at their own expense. 
One piece of literature worth es- 
pecial mention is a folder called 
“Farms for Sale,” issued by Mr. 
G. L. Ansel, Pearl River, N. Y. 
While confined to a simple list, 
with brief iescription of the town 
and locality, it is. thoroughly effec- 
tive in the manner and method of 
giving information. 


——— +o -- 
TOO BAD TO TAKE THE LADY’S 
MONEY. 


The price paid to Charles Austin 
Bates by Miss Griswold, of Boston, for 
the magazine called Current Advertis- 
ing, is reported to have been $200 in 
currency, and two pages of space in 
Profitable Advertising, for the term of 
six months.—American Advertiser. 








THE CHICAGO 


Record-Herald 


gained in February, 
1903, over February, 


1902, Daily, 13,349. 
Sunday, 79,723. 


Daily Average February, 1903, 


161,888 


Sunday Average February, 1903, 


207,894 


The only known morning and 
Sunday circulation in Chicago. 
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A NOTABLY GOOD SHOE 
CAMPAIGN. 


If you want to learn some of the 
latest, soundest principles of mod- 
ern advertising, study the Regal 
Shoe campaign. No other adver- 
tising that has appeared during the 
past year is so firmly grounded on 
solid business principles and solid 
sense. To begin with, Regal Shoes 
are a mighty good product. They 
have merits worth talking about, 
and in their publicity most of the 
talk is confined to these merits. The 
method of presenting them is the 
next factor in exploitation. New, 
forceful devices are used to attract 
attention to the Regal arguments, 
and the man who reads newspapers 











LEATHER FAKES. 


“Chemical Blondes” are brittle Hemlock 
sole leathers, bleached and softened to resemble 
“ Oak Soles.” 

These ingredients are the sort which make 
possible, $2.50 shoes, with a $3.50 appearance, 
are of the — “King Calf” 


through 45 Regal Stores — at $3.50 per pair. 


Btyle Book slucidetes. 














$33 SUMMER ST. 





and magazines will hardly escape 
knowing something about the 
Regal product. The style of dis- 
play in the newspaper ads is also 
noteworthy, being at once clean and 
attractive, with plenty of white 
space, enough area to command a 
reading, and a straightforward, in- 
controvertible style of presentation 
that is based upon honest convic- 
tions. Again, by a judicious com- 
bination of newspapers and maga- 
zines, quick local publicity is se- 
cured for the forty-five stores 


throughout the country, while a 
great mail order business is being 
built up with the excess force that 
results from even the most restrict- 
ed local advertising, and a dignity 
is given to the campaign that is 
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sometimes lacking to commodities 
exploited wholly in the dailies. 

A Printers’ INK reporter called 
at the Boston offices of L. C. Bliss 
& Co. recently, and was given data 
concerning the firm’s advertising 
methods by Mr. E. J. Bliss, who is 
treasurer and manager of the com- 
pany, and the active force behind 
its publicity. Subsequently it was 
found advisable to withdraw this 
material, but from a= series of 
Regal Shoe ads taken from news- 
papers and magazines, with a book- 
let picked up in one of the Regal 
stores, it was found possible to ob- 
tain a very good working notion 
of the firm’s methods and policy. 

The first principle of the Regal 
campaign is quality. Almost no 
other commodity now being adver- 
tised depends upon this principle 
in degree so great or utilizes it to 
so good advantage. There has been 
any amount of shoddy in Ameri- 
can products, and the tendency is 
to reduce cost of production and 
make an appeal with cheaper prices 
than competitors quote. Regal ad- 
vertising took the right about from 
the first. Oak tanned leather soles 
as a basis, with honest workman- 
ship in hidden places usually 
scamped by other manufacturers 
of low priced goods, was made the 
foundation of the Regal, and the 
result was a shoe that would wear. 
The next thing in the marketing 
of the shoe was to tell the public 
why the Regal would wear, and so 
a campaign of education was be- 
gun. The difference between oak 
tanned leather and other sorts was 
explained, and to make the argu- 
ments indisputable, as well as to 
attract attention, the well-known 
buzz saw dissection was adopted. 
The average man will doubtless 
date his knowledge of the Regal 
from the time when he was attrac- 
ted by the buzz saw device. Yet 
Regal shoes had been advertised 
along old-fashioned lines nearly ten 
years before this novelty was 
adopted. The “window of the 
sole” came later, and during March 
the company will introduce a “val- 
vic test” for the leather used in 
Regal uppers. This leather is 
known as “valvic calfskin,” and 
while capable of repelling water 
from the outer side, will permit 2 
circulation of air from the inner 

_ (Continued on page 16.) 
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The Evening 





Wisconsin 





CIRCULATION REPORT: 


December, 1902, average daily, 
21,772 


January, 1903, average daily, 


22,070 


Above is the sworn statement. 








Returns 
Results 
Profits 


With only a few excep- 
tions no paper covers its 
own territory, including 
the city, as completely 
as the 


SIOUX CITY JOURNAL 


Every facility is afforded 
advertisers and agencies 
for proving its bona fide 


GUARANTEED 


19,000 


CIRCULATION 


and a circulation secured 
on merit alone. 
ALBERT E. HASBROOK, 
Manager N. Y. Office, 
Times Building, NEW YORK 

















Sworn daily average 1901 


13,450 


Sworn daily average 1902 


is i 
Sworn daily average, January, 
1903 


23,011 


MUNCIE (inn.) STAR. 


THE STAR reaches 60 per 
cent of all the homes of the 
Gas Be't with its two hundred 
thousand population. 


In TORONTO 


THE 


Evening Telegram 


sells more papers with- 
in the city limits of Tor- 
onto than all the other 
English Dailies of that 
city combined. 

It is the Popular 
“Want” Medium. 

Everybody reads THE 
EVENING TELEGRAM. 








ae) 
PERRY LUKENS, Jr., 


New York REPRESENTATIVE, 


29 Tribune B’ld’g. 
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surface, allowing ventilation to the 
foot. An extremely ingenious me- 
thod of showing this quality has 
been devised in the “valvic test,” 
which consists of a clear glass cyl- 
inder containing illuminating gas. 
Over the top is stretched a piece 
of the valvic calfskin, and above 
is a gas jet, which burns. Upona 
sma]l portion of the skin rests a 
pint or two of water, showing its 
waterproof qualities. This device 
is to be installed in the windows 
of all Regal stores and exploited 
in magazines and newspapers. A 
smaller novelty is the triple mirror 








** That exquisite something 
called style.” 





The hall mark of REGAL ex- 
pression ! 

The style of a “Worth” gown is 
as correct in New York, as it is in 
Paris. 

A REGAL Shoe is as safe, to wear, 
in style as such a gown, or as a - 
“Poole of London” coat. J 

Each $3.50 REGAL(for Women 
or for Men) is faithfully copied from 
an original as great, in its line, as 
the product of Worth or Poole. ‘ 

On sale in 45 Regal Stores, within 
30 days after its counterpart origi- 
nates in the highest priced “Custom 
Shops” of London or Paris. 

“Tannery to Consumer” tactics, 
make this rapid action, and low 


price, possible. See Style Book. 

















for displaying shoes, which shows 
every side of the shoe to advan- 
tage. All the little tricks and tech- 
nicalities of tanning and shoemak- 
ing have been utilized in Regal ads 
during the past winter, and the 
series that may be clipped from pa- 
pers and magazines from Septem- 
ber, 1902, to the present time is a 
complete text book in forceful pre- 
sentation of sound advertising ar- 
guments. Before the Regal ads 
appeared the chief things that came 
to the mind of the average man in 
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connection with shoes were the 
bald head of Mr. Douglas and the 
fact that he made more shoes than 
anybody else on earth. The 
strength of the Regal advertising 
lies in the willingness to “tell all,” 
and to tell it forcefully. 

Style is the second argument in 
Regal publicity. Shoe styles origi- 
nate in the custom shops of Paris, 
London and New York makers 
who charge from $15 to $25 for 
footgear. This is the sort of shoe 
that the millionaire wears. It ap- 
































pears on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange, the streets of 
Newport and in other places where 
things are agreeably and noiseless- 
ly propelled by the nimble dollar. 
It is very natural that the Stock 
Exchange clerk should want a 
good copy of the “old man’s” shoes 
at the price that he can afford to 
pay, and the Regal styles are there- 
fore modeled upon shoes bought 
direct from the “swell” makers of 
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the three cities where shoe styles 
originate. They are, in newspaper 
parlance, a distinct “beat,” and by 
judicious advertising of their style 
qualities they are sold to people 
who never before gave this factor 
any adequate consideration. : 

“From tannery to consumer” is 
a third line of argument which is 
used to vital advantage, and it is 





“On? WIth TOUR Coat!” GalD THR G4W TO THB BLACK SOTTOMED 
emOR 

“TLL GBOW TEE PROP’ YOUR GCRUBBY (WSOLE, TOUR 
708 CaP, YOUR CHEAP AND BRITTLE SUBSTITUTE FOR 43 O4K OLE.” 


Srey Gags, & oa, Sa Oe Geaee CG Se eee, GS 
the remevadie seal on the outside will prove 


said that the organization and sys- 
tem of the Regal stores is as radi- 
cal and modern as their advertis- 
ing. After a man has read a few 
Regal ads and looked over one of 
the booklets distributed throughthe 
stores he is pretty thoroughly con- 
vinced that the company has gone 
into the question of shoes with a 
regard for all the details. When 








“* WHAT CREAPENED FRAUD FOR A TOR CaP?” 


Miety per cect. of 8) y0 shoes have common Memlock or other “Taakeo 
Gak” sotes, 28 our window tests demonstra’ 





@al om the bottom proves it” 
Buch goles a4 & Gollar te the Wear, at a0 expense to you. 
a pair of shoes has been sold the 
matter is not ended. If the cus- 
tomer desires he can purchase spe- 
cial dressing calculated to double 
the life of his shoes, a patent pol- 
isher which gives four polishing 
surfaces, live oak soles for those 
who cannot bring their shoes to a 
Regal store to be cobbled, and the 
original Regal lasts for those who 
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can, boot trees for preserving the 
shape of footgear when not in use, 
shoe holders for polishing and sev- 
eral other devices that have never 
before been adequately exploited. 
These conveniences quickly make 
their way, and the man who learns 
to use them has an increased con- 
fidence in the company that goes 
into its commodity so thoroughly. 
Another advantage is an extremely 
wide range of widths and lengths, 
144 sizes being carried in stock for 
each shape. The price argument 
is also a strong factor, for the pub- 
lic likes to know what it is going 
to pay in advance, and the knowl- 
edge that no more than $3.50 can 
be spent for any size or style is an 
assurance that doubtless turns 
many into the stores. Another 
feature to be noted in connection 
with this advertising is the excel- 
lent and continuous use that is 
made of store windows. Every 
Regal ad is a fingerpost to a Regal 
store, and while the story is told 
vividly and completely in newspa- 
pers and magazines, it is told again 
with greater detail in the windows. 
The buzz saw device could have 
been made extremely effective with 
simple description, but when back- 
ed up by window exposition it be- 
comes irresistible. 
er os 


ILLUSTRATED QUOTATION. 

















RESIGNATION ARE OUR 


“HUMILITY AND 
PRIME VIRTUES.’’—DRYDEN, 
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TRADE AND _ TECHNICAL 
JOURNAL ADVERTISING. 


VIII. 


Comparatively few machine tool 
advertisers have any real concep- 
tion of the value of a “follow-up” 
system; in fact those who have 
more than a leaflet descriptive of 
each machine or a cheap catalogue 
covering their entire line are ex- 
ceptions. I know it to be the prac- 
tice of many to simply send such 
a circular or catalogue in answer 
to inquiries, perhaps with a brief 
letter, and make no further effort 
to find out what is back of the in- 
quiry. Of course, in some cases 
it is only the idle curiosity of an 
apprentice, or perhaps of somebody 
who doesn’t even know one tool 
from another; but inquiries that, 
on their faces, seemed to promise 
nothing have been known to de- 
velop into worthwhile business, 
when properly followed up. I be- 
lieve that every machine tool man- 
ufacturer should second his trade 
or technical journal advertising 
with a “follow-up” scheme by 
which he can determine with rea- 
sonable certainty and within a 
short time whether or not an in- 
quirer is a possible buyer. There 
should be first of all a handsomely 
printed descriptive circular or brief 
catalogue, according to the needs 
of the case, with a well executed 
halftone illustration made from a 
carefully retouched photograph or 
a wash drawing. This, of course, 
should cover all the dimensions of 
the machine, its weight and other 
essential details. A few days after 
it has been sent, with a pleasant 
but businesslike acknowledgment 
of the inquiry, it should be followed 
by a more elaborate booklet telling 
just what the machine has done or 
will do, showing examples of work 
done, together with statements of 
nature of material and time re- 
quired, and_ illustrating the ma- 
chine at work on some of the more 
difficult operations or those which 
* performs with greater ease and 

ed than other machines of a 
slaes sort. Then a little book 
containing testimonials might be 
sent out, or possibly a series of 
mailing ‘cards with a testimonial 
and a brief talk on each. These 
should be interspersed with persua- 
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sive letters that stop well short of 
the importunate, and, if it is pos- 
sible to find out the nature of the 
work the inquirer is doing or 
wants to do, there’s nothing like 
showing him how your machine 
will do that particular kind of 
work, sending him a testimonial 
if one can be procured from a 
reputable concern that is doing 
such work on your machine. But 
don’t overdo the thing, for there 
is a limit beyond which it is not 
safe to go, and no man wants his 
mail loaded up every day with 
your advertising matter. Your 
possible customer will remember 
you quite as well and much more 
kindly if he hears from you only 
once a week, and even that is too 
often for some people. Don’t im- 
agine for an instant that the “fol- 
low up” is the whole thing. Don’t 
let the tail wag the dog. Just re- 
member that the “follow up” is 
only to keep the prospective buyer 
from forgetting you after your 
trade or technical journal adver- 
tisement nas hunted him up and 
introduced you. Those who have 
tried to make circulars and letters 
take the place of advertising in the 
papers presenting their lines have 
found it a very wasteful method. 
There is always a lot of “dead 
wood” in “‘lists’—it can’t be other- 
wise. People are dying off all the 
time, are changing their lines of 
business, going out of business al- 
together, and it is practically im- 
possible to compile a list which, if 
nearly correct at first, will remain 
so for more than a few months. 
When you put your advertisement 
in the representative papers of your 
business you know that you are 
placing it before people who are in- 
terested, or are likely to be in the 
near future. You can be reason- 
ably sure that the inquiries you 
get from that advertisement are 
from possible buyers and you can 
then spend money to follow them 
up with some chance of getting 
it ‘back. You may or may not 
get on your “list” the young men 
who are every day taking the 
places of older ones as buyers of 
machinery in the concerns you 
want to reach, but those young 
men are sure to be on the list of 
the best machinery paper and they 
will read and be impressed by an 
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advertisement in its columns when 
an uninvited circular will go 
straight to the waste basket un- 
opened. And then, in many con- 
cerns, unless you know just whom 
to address (ome man to-day and 
another one to-morrow in these 
days of sudden changes) your cir- 
cular never gets further than the 
office boy, and he doesn’t buy much 
machinery. Circulars and book- 
lets are excellent advertising after 
your trade paper has found out 
who will be interested in them and 
actually brought you the inquiries 
that prove interest. A good “fol- 
low up” should include a series of 
little slips that will go into the en- 
velopes used for your regular cor- 
respondence. These should bear a 
brief statement or argument on 
one side, perhaps a cut on the other, 
and should be handsomely printed 
on good stock. One of these can 
be sent out with each letter you 
write, whether a “follow up” let- 
ter or not, without the payment 
of additional postage, and they will 
often fall on fertile ground. Cut 
out the weak mediums you are us- 
ing and put the money into a good 
“follow up” system; but think 
twice before you cut down your 
space in the good papers for it is 
this space that makes your “fol- 
low up” necessary and fruitful. 
Without it, or with it greatly re- 
duced there would be little or noth- 
ing to follow up and correspond- 
ingly less business. 
* * * 

Right here I want to caution ma- 
chine tool advertisers not to regard 
postal cards or other inquiries on 
plain stationery as unfailing signs 
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of idle curiosity. I have in mind 
a case where a postal card inquiry 
was received and acknowledged in 
the usual way—by a letter and a 
catalogue—and followed up rather 
indifferently. It was thought to be 
a case of “curiosity” and no sur- 
prise was felt when weeks and 
months went by without further 
word. When nearly a year had 
elapsed a typewritten letter on a 
printed letter-head, signed by the 
signer of the postal card, brought 
an order for a big machine and 
proved that the postal card is not 
always proof of a desire to get 
something for nothing. The ex- 
planation in this case is very 
simple. A lathe hand with an am- 
bition to be something better had 
answered the advertisement in 
order to get information that he 
might afterward use to his own 
and possibly to the advertiser’s ad- 
vantage. When the ambition had 
been realized and he became super- 
intendent of a small shop, one of 
the first things he did was to order 
the machine about which he had 
sent a postal card inquiry months 
before. I hhappen to know, too, 
that machinery buyers often have 
men in their shops write for cata- 
logues, or write, themselves, on 
plain stationery giving their per- 
sonal addresses, in order to get 
and study the details of the ma- 
chines they are interested in with- 
out subjecting themselves to the 
importunities of salesmen. These 
are some of the reasons why it is 
decidedly unsafe to ignore the pos- 
tal card or to slight the letter that 
is not dignified by a printed head. 


Joun A. THowPson. 





33,000 TO 38,000 “STAR” REASONS. 


There 
thousand 


are between 


good reasons 


WASHINGTON EVENING 


paper every day is 


reaches a buyer. 


thirty-three 


a good reason, 


and thirty-eight 
for advertising in The 
STAR. Every copy of the 
for every copy 


y 
The EVENING STAR is one of the most remarkable 





advertising propositions inthe country, and is delivered 
into 15,000 Washington homes every day where no other 
Washington paper is read, and into more than 15,000 
other homes besides. 


M. LEE STARKE, 
Manager General Advertising, 
Tribune Building, New York. Tribune Building, Chicago, 
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THE LITTLE SCHOOLMAS- 
TER’S “PRINT SHOP.” 


On January 10 the ownershi 
and control of the Printers’ In 
Press passed into the hands of Mr. 
William Johnston, who has man- 
aged it since its establishment, and 
who has been connected with the 
typographical department of Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co. nearly twenty 
years. The space at 10 Spruce 
street formerly occupied by this 
department has been taken by the 
New York Commercial, and the 
plant has been removed to 45 Rose 
street. 

Mr. Johnston was born at Ennis- 
killen, County Fermanagh, Ire- 
land, in 1856, and after serving a 
seven-year apprenticeship in the 
printing office of his native town 
came to the United States in the 
late seventies. Entering the em- 
ploy of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., in 
1884, he first worked as a compos- 
itor on the American Newspaper 
Directory. He soon me so 
much ability and originality, how- 
ever, that he was given charge of 
the department that designed and 
set the ads sent out by the Rowell 
agency, and in 1888, when Print- 
ERS’ INK was established, he set 
with his own hands all the type for 
the first sixteen nage number, or- 





iginating the distinctive typograph-. 


ical dress in which the Little 
Schoolmaster has appeared ever 
since. The style of Printers’ INK 
is unique. Though the Little 
Schoolmaster has had many aspir- 
ing imitators during his fifteen 
years of life, he still holds his place 
among the few American periodi- 
cals that have marked typographi- 
cal character. 

“The size of Printers’ INK has 
been the subject of considerable re- 
mark and commendation,” says 
Mr. Johnston. “It was determined 
by the form of the American 
Newspaper Directory. the pages of 
both publications being the same 
size, and therefore interchangeable. 
There are many little mechanical 
peculiarities about the naper that 
will interest printers. For exam- 
ple, its columns have always been 
a ‘bastard’ measure, about one and 
thirteen-sixteenths of an inch wide. 
The column width of the American 
Newspaper Directory was estab- 
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lished before the days of the point 


system, and has_ never been 
altered. Printers’ INK is the 
only publication in the world that 
sets and computes advertisements 
upon a pearl basis. Space is so 
valuable that it is necessary to use 
a standard smaller than agate, 
which is the basis of most other 
publications, The reading pages 
are set as solidly as possible, after 
the ideas laid down by Theodore 
L. DeVinne and other artistic 
printers. Matter is frequently 
overrun to avoid too many white 
lines, while no leads are used in 
body matter except for make-up 
purposes, and these are very thin. 
The advertising style of Printers’ 
INK has been a real force in re- 
forming display, for the paper has 
been very close to the men who 
have had most to do with the evo- 
lution of modern publicity, and 
has served as a model for printers 
and newspaper publishers. When 
the Little Schoolmaster was found- 
ed there were only the vaguest 
notions of effective advertising © 
composition. Ads were looked 
upon as something to be set in any 
type that came handy, and com- 
positors usually tried to utilize as 
many sizes and faces as possible, 
putting into a single ad every let- 
ter in the office. From the first 
PriNTERS’ INK stood for simple, dis- 
tinctive display and through its ex- 
ample the advertising and print- 
ing crafts have come to know the 
possibilities of a single series of 
display type. The Little School- 
master was among the first to 
adopt the celebrated DeVinne let- 
ter, and did much to make it pop- 
ular. Another series demonstrat- 
ed to advantage was Quentell, 
which was not taken up by print- 
ers until several years after it was 
put upon the market. For our 
work in demonstrating its possibil- 
ities the founders gave us a com- 
plete series of this letter.” 

Long experience in advertising 
composition has  taueht Mr. 
Johnston to write publicity of a 
most distinctive sort. Much of his 
work has appeared in Printers’ 
INK, while for many years he has 
written and disnlayed the adver- 
tisine matter of Mr. John Piggott. 
the London clothier. Some vears 
ago the New York Times offered 
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$100 for the best ad to be published 
in PRINTERS’ INK, and the prize 
went to Mr. Johnston. There were 
more than 300 competitors, and 
nearly all the foremost advertising 
men of New York City competed, 
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petition for a six inch single col- 
umn seed ad to appear in general 
mediums he won a prize of $50 of- 
fered by W. Atlee Burpee, Phila- 
delphia, and was given a commis- 
sion for other work. He also won 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 


Mr. Johnston’s ad was submitted 


in type. He finds this a distinct 
advantage, and recommends it to 
adwriters who wish to convince 
customers who are not accustomed 
to gauging advertising in the rough 
copy or draft. In another com- 


second prize in a competition held 
by the Philadelphia Jtem. The 
style of display followed by Mr. 
Johnston is very simple. In fact, 
it is a style that permits no dis- 
play whatever save a catch line or 
two. In writing ads he endeavors 
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simply to talk to a reader in off- 
hand fashion, presenting argu- 
ments in a common sense style. 
The type display is calculated to 
set off this form of advertising to 
the best advantage. He finds it a 
good plan to block out ads in black 
and white, losing sight of their 
meaning. When the ad is fitted to 
such a scheme it stands out from 
its neighbors, for it has good pro- 
portions. Mr. Johnston is to-day 
probably the most skillful composi- 
tor of display advertisements that 
can be named. His knack of set- 
ting and displaying small advertise- 
ments has long been recognized by 
large and small advertisers all over 
the country, and he has executed 
orders to the satisfaction of almost 
every well-known advertiser in 
America. 

The Printers’ Ink Press was 
founded to satisfy a demand for 
high-grade advertising composition 
and printing, and has done work 
for advertisers in many parts of 
the world. One of the first com- 
missions received came from Eng- 
land. It has never solicited work 
outside of the pages of PRINTERS’ 
INK, but several novelties intro- 
duced through this medium have 
had wide success. The eight-page 
booklets frequently advertised have 
found a wide vogue, while the 
large postal cards, seven by eleven 
inches, which were introduced 
some time ago, have been sold lit- 
erally by the ton. Under Mr. 
Johnston’s control the Printers’ 
Ink Press will continue to do the 
mechanical work on PRINTERS’ 
INK, and to handle all the com- 
position and printing of Geo. P. 


Rowell & Co. 
MAKE THEM DISTINCTIVE AND 
THEY WILL BE READ 
REGULARLY. 

In view of the tremendous success of 
Tom Murray’s blue pencil signs, which 
were simply written on wrapping paper 
in blue pencil and stuck on his win- 
dows, it is strange that some enterpris- 
ing merchant has not considered the ad- 
visability of using telegraph blanks in 
the same manner. There is a_fascina- 
tion about the yellow telegraph blank 
which appeals to everyone. One or two 
of these posted on a show window, and 
containing pithy and pointed advertise- 
ments applying to the goods in the win- 
dow, waa be sure to be read. These 
ads could be typewritten, if necessary, 
and of course, changed every day. Try 
this once; but sure to make your ads 
worth the trouble of coming across the 

street to read.—St. Louts Grocer, 
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FOR 


A FoNENAL OF MUSIC 
EAC AND 


HERS, PUPILS 
MUSIC LOVERS. 
PuILapetpnia, Pa., Feb. 27, 1903. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 
The Etude has the largest circulation 
of any musical paper ever issued. It 
reaches almost every music school and 
»rofessional in this country and Canada, 
Ve have a guaranteed circulation at the 
ge time of 71,500, and our free 
ist is not more than 350. 
Yours respectfully, 
Tueo. Presser, Pub. and Editor, 
-_ oo 


WHO WANTS THEM? 
WALDporRF-ASTORIA, 

; New York, March 2, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I brought over from Europe last week 
two Great Danes of golden brindle color 
which are conspicuous in their match, 
It has occurred to me that this would 
be a unique opportunity for an adver- 
tiser. They are very wise and sweet 
tempered, age ten mgnths, just right for 
being trained to do anything. Now 
someone with a specialty could rivet at- 
tention thereupon by having a cover or 
studded collar conveying whatever he 
wanted to convey thereupon. For in- 
stance, say some brand of tobacco or 
cigar could be thus advocated, and the 
dogs might be trained so that whenever 
they saw a man with a cigar or pipe 
they would approach him pleasantly, 
give him a paw and he could hardiv 
fail to note the one line intimation of 
they 
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tsomebody’s brand which 
mended. Yours truly, 
O. JoHMELINER, 


+0, 

ITS FOREIGN CIRCULATION. 

MIpDLEBURGH, Penn., Feb. 27, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It may be interesting to the readers 
of Printers’ INK to know that this pub- 
lication is a good medium not only in 
which to advertise but also to promote 
other improvements. During the latter 
oot ae of 1902 1 was advertising my text 
ook “Theory and Practice of ver- 
tising” in your columns and not antici- 
pating any foreign business, I made no 
provision for foreign remittances. This, 
evidently, was an unfortunate oversight 
on account of the fact that Middle- 
burgh was not an international money 
order office, but it seems that Print- 
ERS’ INK circulates so largely in for- 
eign countries, and the requests in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Belgium and the Trans- 
vaal for international money orders on 
Middleburgh were so numerous that the 
Postoffice Department at Washington 
has decided to make the postoffice at 
this place an international money order 
office, beginning April 1st. This ac- 
counts for the fact that at present in 
my advertisements I am stating that in- 
ternational money orders should be made 
pret to me at Sunbury instead of 

fiddleburgh until April rst. I believe 
that the circulation of Printers’ INK 
in foreign countries has been largely 
the instrument which has created the 
international mongy order office at this 
place. Sincerely, 

Geo. W. WAGENSELLER. 


nee 
A fENTIst’s ad should be able to draw 
well and have a pull on the people. 


recom- 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 





BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


This advertisement of Wiley’s 
Waxene introduces an established 
household friend and pet in a new 
capacity—that of a labor-saver and 
practical mechanic. 

Let the floor wax cat do your 
work. Set the can on the floor, 
remove the cap and the cat will 
do the rest. The cat simply tilts the 
can slightly and the contents, being 
of a highly effervescent nature, 
bubble gaily forth and the work 
is done. Whether you simply let 


siapy <ican, sweet and healthful 
wash or varn t an entirely new 
he only th ning in ta the we world that will 
in, 





¢ Lest thing ‘made 
paint, hard 
id by = ge ares rev department 


x mail. FREE. 
‘Ge. 


every 
tor free 
Wier 





Wiley’s Waxene in, or whether 
you are supposed to sprinkle cat- 
nip over the floor so that the cat 
will roll on it and rub it in is not 
stated in the advertisement. Ser- 
iously, though, where is the par- 
ticular relevance and usefulness of 
a picture of this kind? If the cat 
is essential, the fog in which this 
drawing is enveloped might cer- 
tainly be eliminated, and _ its 
strength and attractiveness great- 
ly enhanced. Probably the origi- 
nal idea was to get a fine, glossy 
surface behind the lettering in this 
cut, suggestive of-a wax floor. 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 
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33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
FREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 







When you are preparing illustra- 
tions for average printing pur- 
poses, or for use in all sorts of 
publications, there is simply no use 
in trying for effects of this kind. 
You only get fog and mud as a 
result. In No. 2 we have the cat 
and the can, the lettering displayed 
in a much stronger and more force- 
ful manner and a clean, bright pic- 
ture that will print everywhere and 
look well anywhere. By the way, 
the text of this advertisement 
makes a strong point of the fact 


No.2. 


“you can apply it yourself.” 
Wouldn’t it have been better to 


that 


have the picture of you applying it 
yourself in an easy, graceful man- 
ner and to have entirely eliminated 
the cat from the proposition? Of 
course, pictures of people doing 
things have been used every work- 
ing hour in the day for a good 
many years, but if well executed 
no advertising illustration seems to 
be so effective as a picture of a er 
son whose appearance entitles 

or her to respect—actively engaged 
in using something or doing some- 
thing. 


ow 
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DECAY OF THE WEEKLY, 
OF THE The weekly press of New Vork and 
the United States generally is in a bad wa 


WE Go K LY it has been going from bad to worse inci 
lation, advertising patronage and n 
standing for the past fifteen yearsorg, 


since the New York morning papers 
their large and special Suuday issues, 


OR 
ri the past few years another source offen 
competition has appeared to make the birde 
of the perry heme heavier—namely, 
and special Saturday editions of the New Yom. 
evening papers, with their fine illostrati 
. their different literary gg and thei 
attractive magazine features. When yousped 
OF THE of the weekly press of America you mean 1 


press of New York, for there are no oth 


od E E 4 LY 2? weekly papers published in the United State 


See 


{ It was not the “ Decay of the Weekly,” but the “ Difficulty 
of the Weekly,” that stumped some publishers. The righ} 
sort of brains applied to the weekly has not only lifted 
from decay but has made it, as exemplified in Collier’s, on 
of the chief ornaments of American Journalism. 


& 





{| Collier’s Weekly, combining in itself the enterprise a 
adaptability of the great American Daily, and the -artistip 
literary and mechanical excellence of the American Mag. 
zine, has succeeded, as a weekly, in developing a yearly! 
subscription patronage of nearly Two Million Dollars, } 

yearly advertising patronage of Half a Million Dollars, abet 





















The Decay From PRINTERS! {NK, F 
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act 


is now actually carrying more advertising than any mont! |'s 


or weekly periodical in the world. 


{| I offer these facts of vitality in answer to mere theori 


of decay. 
Cat bae—~ | 


Manager Advertising Department 





{ 
ady 
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has not one worthy of the name; it 


never had, and there is but one in Philadel- 

phia. I saw what was coming, the decline of 

the weekly press, eight or nine years ago, and : uli 
J made preparations to ‘‘s and from under ; 


in other words, I determined to sell the Home 
Journal, Among those whom I approached, 

as possible purchasers, were the late George 
W. Childs, and the — much present Frank 


Munsey. The former declared that he would 

not touch a weekly paper with a ten-foot 

~ pole.” Mr. Munsey, with his brilliant fore- 
= answered: “‘ No; the weekly press is 
crushed between the upper and the 





ind theig 

ouspedg | aoa, all stones, the cheap penny dailies and 
nean the ten cent monthlies. The weekly press is 
10 
d 


doomed.” — Morris Phillips in the New York 
Journalist, Jan. 10, 1903. D E AN 


sss 


uly, { Collier’s Weekly during the first two months of the year 
right 1903 publishes not only more advertising than any monthly, 
_ but 7815 agate lines more than its nearest competitor. It has 
actually double the patronage of four and has from 56 to 163 
per cent more patronage than eight of the 12 monthlies 
named. The list in question includes the leaders of the 


a! |" monthly field. 
isti- 





’ NUMBER AGATE LINES PUBLISHED FIRST TWO MONTHS YEAR 1903 | 







AQ«'s" Publication *Agate Line-tMag. Pages Collier’s Excess Patronage 
j| Collier’s, a Weekly 66569 297 
ar (: McClure’s 58754 263 35 pages or 13 per cent more 
} Munsey’s 52326 234 63 27 | 
Sy | Harper’s Magazine 50144 224 3p: Ne 33 sg 
au bet Review of Reviews 49641 222 75 vas 34 - - 
Scribner’s 42635 190 107 56 “s os | 
tl {'¢  ‘Leslie’s Monthly 39138 175 ns lUm”*..lUllUC e | 
Century 38362 17! 126 es 74 sg std 
' Cosmopolitan 35469 158 7 *« 88 _ 
Delineator 29209 130 ino se 
j Ladies’ Home Journal 27880 124 173 -" sin o 
oti iy Success 25541 114 183 <. we * <4 
Woman’s Home Companion 25282 113 ae = Oo 8G ve a 
i * House advertisements not included + 224 Agate lines to a page. 





{ So much for one Weekly’s “ going from bad to worse in 
eat ic advertising patronage.” 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
t@ Issued every Wedne . Ten cents a 
- AY wee *y tion price, five dollars a oven. in 
dollars a hundred. back 


printed from plates, it is always pos- 
se ine ieone a new edition of five huncred cop- 
ies for 7 a or alarger number at the same 
tar" Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ Ink for the benefit of advg. ns may, on 
Tee: obtain special confident.al terms. 
If pny pore poses who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving Putas Kit . Sooease some one has 
sy paid for. is stopped 


at the expiration of the Fs —_ 


ERTISING RA’ 
Classified advertiosapanss 2S ce cents a line: six 
words to the line; — measure; display io me | 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $1 00 a page. 8 

position aacibeae per cent additional, if eran 

ed; discount, five per cent for cash with ge 





OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 11, 1903. 











Judicious Advertising, published 
by Lord & Thomas, Chicago, is the 
first PRINTERS’ INK baby in which 
the Little Schoolmaster sees signs 
of real, practical value. 


WHEN advertising proves unpro- 
ductive the best way of searching 
for the fault is to sit down and find 
out where you began. For there are 
so very, very many campaigns that 
begin with the ad in the paper or 
the booklet in the mails, which is 
not the place to begin at all. In 
fact, the booklet and the ad them- 
selves are only one or two re- 
moves from the end. Advertising 
begins with the business proposi- 
tion, and every step in the cam- 
paign must be taken with reference 
to that proposition. Ads, goods, 
follow-up system, store methods 
and the rest are simply parts of 
the proposition, which is the whole. 
Consideration of the proposition 
begins with a few direct questions, 
addressed to one’s self. What do 
you propose to sell, in the first 
place? To whom do you wish to 
sell it? What competitors have 
you in your field? What is the 
difference between your goods and 
theirs? In what respects are yours 
better and worse? Where do your 
probable customers live? What 
medium will reach them at the 
least expense, and at the greatest, 
and which is best for your pur- 
pose? What signal successes have 
been made in this field, and what 
notable failures, and why? 

* * * 


Such questions are business rea- 


_ sons for the existence of your 


goods, and upon the thoroughness 
with which they are pondered de- 
pends success. For advertising is 
all based upon the business propo- 
sition if it is profitable. To ad- 
vertise without a thorough under- 
standing of business conditions is 
like shying your hat at the moon. 
There are a good many manufac- 
turers of plumbers’ specialties who 
advertise in trade papers in a hap- 
hazard fashion, and none of them 
makes a conspicuous success. At 
the beginning of the present year 
a thoughtful man sat down and 
reasoned out their propositions, 
found the flaws and built up a prop- 
Osition of his own based upon their 
shortcomings. Other manufactur- 
ers carried single specialties. He 
put in a complete line. Others 
seldom changed their ads. He 
wrote bright ones and never used 
the same one twice. No other 
manufacturer had adopted a device 
to keep his goods in readers’ mem- 
ories. He gave his line a trade 
name and a trade mark. The 
trade press was not a perfect ma- 
chine for reaching the plumbers of 
the United States, so he used it for 
what it was worth and supplement- 
ed his campaign with literature 
sent to a list embracing every pos- 
sible customer. 
* * x 

Discounts and random selling to 
anybody and everybody had de- 
moralized the jobbing trade. He 
resolved to cling to trade lines. As 
a result his line of goods caught 
on from the first, and within ten 
days after his advertising appear- 
ed he sold over $5,000 worth. The 
advertising was bright, and an im- 
itator who did not go into its phil- 
osophy would have considered it 
the sole reason for his success. 
But imitators may steal his ideas 
and duplicate his ads without ma- 
terially hurting him. It is the 
proposition that is paying him, and 
the competitor who steals his 
thunder will have to reason out one 
as good. Advertising is not writ- 
ing or placing or pictures or fol- 
low-up system at all, but the simple 
‘business reasons of the goods, with 
their relations to the people to 
whom it is proposed to sell them. 
Reason out the proposition and 
base it on horse sense. Use any 
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form of advertising without this 
solid foundation, and there is sure 
to be waste. 


THE very first requisite in ad- 
vertising is to bring your story as 
close to the reader as possible. It 
is the quality that makes great and 
successful books. Out of one hun- 
dred novels there will be ninety- 
nine which tell a story that does 
not come home to the average man 
or woman. They may be intensely 
interesting, but they deal with 
lords and ladies of three centuries 
ago, or pirates in the South Seas, 
or people on another planet. The 
hundredth book comes to the av- 
erage reader as a revelation of 
himself. 

* ok ns 


When he reads he is convinced 


that the writer knows his own 
thoughts, trials, pleasures, pains 
and the people around him. That 


is the book that strikes home, and 
the one that lives. Ads have sim- 
ilar qualities in about the same 
ratio. 

* * + 

Ninety-nine ads clipped from 
a paper or magazine read as 
though they were written for 
somebody else. They describe 
commodities, but in a way that 
convinces the reader that they are 
good things for the general public. 

* + * 

The hundreth ad is different. It 
is personal in tone, and without 
paying any attention to the general 
public convinces the reader that its 
commodity is the precise thing that 
he, John Smith, sitting there with 
the paper in ‘his hand, has been 
wanting all these years. The novel- 
ist is able to put this quality into 
his work because he knows the 
people that he is writing for. How 
does he know them? By knowing 
himself, and the people that he is 
writing about. Human nature is 
the same the world over. The ad- 
writer can get this quality only by 
knowing the people that buy his 
goods. 

* + 

A writer may know all about his 
goods, but unless he knows the 
kind of people who buy them he 
will write generalities, aiming them 
at a reader who is made of straw. 
The art of bringing an advertising 
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story home to the reader is learned 
by studying the reasons that lead 
people to buy. That woman who 
ordered a kitchen range an hour 
ago—what did she say about the 
different styles that were shown 
her? What was her chief objec- 
tion to this style, and to that? Why 
did she select the one that was 
finally sent to her home? Had she 
ever had a range before? Why 
was she buying a new one? What 
did she say about prices? And 
what will she say after she has 
used it a month? It is the an- 
swers to such questions as these 
that make advertising material of 
the sort that strikes home, for the 
next woman who comes in to buy 
will be very like the woman who 
went out an hour ago and the hun- 
dred, or five hundred, or ten thou- 
sand women who read your ad in 
— paper will be very like 
er. 


* * 


In minor points they will have 
different opinions and tastes, but in 
the vast aggregate their require- 
ments, desires and prejudices will 
form a general average that is the 
safest basis upon which to build 
advertising arguments. Aim to 
hit this general average as closely 
as possible and you will write ads 
that contain few generalities—ads 
that answer the uppermost ques- 
tions and convince the reader that 
they were written by someone 
who understands his or her needs 
and is capable of satisfying them. 


Very frequently it’s the case 
that a merchant’s familiarity with 
his business induces a belief in his 
mind that the public is also famil- 
iar with his business and the line 
of goods he handles. As a result 
of this belief often he will omit 
valuable points from his advertis- 


ing. 


In selecting media, the adver- 
tiser ought to consider whether or 
not the media under consideration 
are adapted to the advertiser’s par- 
ticular business. Many an adver- 
tiser has failed through the using 
of “cheap” papers. Of what value 
is a small advertising rate, if the 
media used fail to circulate among 
the class who are in need of -the 
goods you advertise. 
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“Eary Spring Offerings of Rare 
Values for Quick Thinkers” is a 
convincing little sixty-four page 
brochure from Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago. As an example 
of the amount of live matter that 
may be compressed within the pen- 
ny postage limit it is well worth 
the study of every advertising man. 


Five thousand dollars per day is 
spent in advertising Peruna to the 
general public. At least, that’s what 
the Peruna Company says in an 
ad recently published in the West- 
ern Druggist. Five thousand dol- 
lars per day for three hundred and 
sixty-five days comes very near 
footing up two million dollars, and 
as two million dollars is quite a 
lot of money, this statement is 
worthy of being classified under 
Carlyle’s witty generalization— 
“Important if true.” 


DAME RuMor grew sensational 
recentiy and coupled the names of 
Mr. Daniels and Mr. Munsey, say- 
ing that the latter had purchased 
the Four Track News for $4,000,- 
000. Everybody who knows any- 
thing about values at all knows 
that the Four Track News is worth 
a great deal more than that, so it 
is hardly necessary to repeat Mr. 
Daniels’ vigorous denials. The 
New York Central’s magazine of 
travel will continue to be published 
at the same old stand under the 
same old publisher. Thus far no 
tenders have been received from 
Mr. Munsey for the office of Presi- 
dent of the Sphinx Club. 


THE growth in importations of 
manufacturers’ materials continues 
to be the striking feature of the 
statistics of our foreign commerce. 
The value of manufacturers’ ma- 
terials imported in January 1903 
was $42,328,784 as against $37, 312,- 
513 in January. This shows an in- 
crease over January of last year 
amounting to $5,016,235, a gain of 
about fourteen per cent in a single 
year in the value of manufacturers’ 
materials imported. Comparing the 
seven months ending with January 
1903 with the corresponding months 
of the preceding year, a gain of 
40,000,000 dollars, or seventeen 


per cent, is shown over the figures 
for the seven months ending with 
January 1902. 


Tue man who doesn’t believe in 
advertising is usually the man 
whose limit in all things is quickly 
reached. 


—— 

A FLAT rate of two and a half 
cents per line has been adopted by 
the Manitoba Free Press, Winni- 
peg, with twenty-five per cent ad- 
ditional for position. This is the 
first Canadian daily to adopt a flat 
rate. 





Hate’s Dry Goods Store, San 
Francisco, is the only eight- hour 
establishment in that city, accord- 
ing to Mr. W. H. Pinney, the ad- 
vertising manager. The doors are 
open at eight and closed at six, 
with no extra time on Saturday. 
Other stores that remain open nine 
and ten hours, with Saturday even- 
ing, have something like forty 
more business days in the year, but 
the Hale establishment uses the 
short hour feature as a leading ar- 
gument in its advertising, holding 
that sales are made faster and that 
prices are lower to permit the 
handling of a larger volume of 
business. At certain periods “han- 
dicap sales” are held to equalize 
this difference. The eight-hour 
schedule has ‘een in operation 
since last July, and is a consider- 
able factor in giving the establish- 
ment individuality. 





GENERALLY speaking any appro- 
priate, distinctive design may be 
adopted to become a good trade 
mark. Any such symbol becomes 
best when it is attached for a 
long term of years to a line of 
manufactures of superior quality. 
It’s quality of goods which makes 
certain goods the standard for 
which the trade mark is the out- 
ward symbol. Certain trade 
marks—the design of it—are all 
right for civilized countries while 
they give offense to the natives 
of oriental markets. The Hindoo 
sects of East India, the Chinese, 
the Mohammedans are sensitive 
about certain animals or their 
treatment in trade marks, and in 
order to spare their feelings, trade 
marks must be chosen with care 
for export goods to be sold in 
such markets. Oriental merchants 
are guided very much by trade 
marks in their likes and dislikes. 
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ApvERTISING is not for the pur- 
pose of informing the public that 
one has a place of business. Its 
one object is to bring business to 
one’s place of business. 

ere 


TuroucH the courtesy of the 
Banning Advertising Company, 
Chicago, the Little Schoolmaster 
is supplied with a copy of a very 
meaty pamphlet entitled “Trade 
Marks,” which gives a summary 
of the laws applying to devices for 
protecting proprietary commodi- 
ties in every country of the world. 
This booklet consists of thirty-two 
pages, and was compiled by Mr. 
Luther L. Miller, an attorney in 
trade mark and patent practice ex- 
clusively. It is published at his 
office, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
The several chapters deal with the 
commercial importance of trade 
marks, trade mark rights in the 
United States, the statutes applv- 
ing to trade marks, the trade mark 
laws of thirty-two foreign coun- 
tries and an outline of the work of 
the International Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty, an organization which seeks 
to establish equitable international 
trade mark laws. 


THE development of commercial 
relations between Porto Rico and 
the United States since the trans- 
fer of that Island to the control 
of this country has been phenom- 
enal. The people of Porto Rico 
now find a market in the United 
States for five times as much of 
their products as they did in 1897, 
the year preceding that transfer; 
and the people of the United States 
find a market in.Porto Rico for 
more than five times as much of 
their products as in 1897. Some 
figures just compiled by the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics covering 
the commerce between the United 
States and Porto Rico in the cal- 
endar year 1902 and compared with 
the figures of preceding years fully 
sustain this assertion. They show 
that the value of merchandise ship- 
ped from Porto Rico to the United 
States in 1902 was $9,634,176, 
against $1,943,521 in 1897; and that 
the value of ‘merchandise shipped 
from the United States to Porto 
Rico in 1902 was $12,195,297, 
against $2,023,751 in 1897. 


29 
Common sense plavs the most 
prominent part _in_adwriting. 


GENERAL prosperity has wonder- 
fully increased sales of pianos, and 
now the makers of widely adver- 
tised instruments are incurring 
serious losses through substitution 
practices similar to those that vex 
advertisers in other fields. Ac- 
cording to the Music Trade Re- 
view, the plan most commonly fol- 
lowed is that of using the name of 
a well-known piano manufacturing 
firm as a catch word in conjunc- 
tion with a ridiculously inadequate 
price. Then, when the patron 
reaches the address where the in- 
strument is supposedly on sale, he 
or she is informed, in nine cases 
out of ten, that the piano mention- 
ed has just been sold, but another 
one “just as good” is available. 
Sometimes a piano is offered hav- 
ing a similar name on the fall- 
board. A plausible story is part 
of the conspiracy, of course, and 
the net result is that the victim 
makes a purchase and leaves the 
factory or wareroom of the adver- 
tiser under the impression that a 
real “bargain” has been made. 


New YorkK is now the scene of 
a cigar war between the United 
Cigar Stores Company—popularly 
known as “the trust”’—and the 
Acker, Merrall & Condit Company. 
The latter concern recently cut 
prices on domestic cigars, and lat- 
cr upon expensive imported goods. 
Thereupon the “trust” announced 
through New York dailies that no- 
body could make lower prices than 
those set by the United Cigar 
Stores Company, and listed im- 
ported cigars so low that it is a 
question whether there is any pro- 
fit upon them at all. In one case, 
it is said, a certain well-known 
five-cent cigar was cut to a penny. 
The main office of the United 
Cigar Stores Company is at No. 
112 West Forty-second street, and 
the executive offices of the grocery 
company are at No. 135 West For- 
ty-second street. The Acker, Mer- 
rall & Condit Company has been 
recently reorganized as a corpora- 
tion, with H. J. Luce, formerly of 
Powell, Smith & Co., cigar manu- 
facturers, and until lately of the 
American Tobacco Company, as its 
president, 
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Mr. Gorpon L. Extiort, State 
editor of the Daily Capital, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has compiled an ex- 
cellent little book of instruction to 
that paper’s correspondents, cov- 
ering ably the many points to be 
observed in gathering news. The 
following chapter on “How to Tell 
Your Story” has direct application 
to adwriting: 

Tell your story in the first sentence 
or first paragraph. Don’t use a lot of 
descriptive adjectives, as though you 
were writing a novel, and wind up with 
the real news at the end. Newspaper 
stories are written exactly opposite from 
fiction. The climax must come first 
in writing news; last in fiction. An 
item is incomplete unless it answers fully 
the following questions: Who? When? 
Where? Why? How? If you begin by 
crowding as many of your facts as pos- 
sible into the first line and answer these 
five questions, comprehensively, yet 
succinctly, you will have little trouble 
in telling your story properly and in 
keeping it down_to the space to which 
it is entitled. Start in with the new- 
est and best part of your story and 
let the details and the old part come 
last. There are two sides to every 
story. Do not become so engrossed in 
one side that you cannot see the other. 

——— 


THE Erie’s new booklet of sub- 
urban homes, “Where to live and 
Do Business in New York,” has 
attracted acute attention from 
those having in hand the suburban 
passenger traffic of railroads 
running out of New York. 
Spring is a busy season for the 
suburbs, and the agent who suc- 
ceeds in locating a family on his 
line must convince its head that 
his suburbs are better in every way 
than those of a dozen other rail- 
roads. New Yorkers have a choice 
of New Jersey, the Hudson, Staten 
Island, Long Island and Connec- 
ticut. Heretofore the literature 
used in this work has been of a 
humdrum sort. The Erie booklet 
was a revelation. Within a day 
after its appearance the agents of 
two other roads had made inquiries 
concerning the cost of producing 
someth‘ng like it, but the Erie has 
the start this season, and ought to 
reap the reward of its enterprise. 
At the beginning of next year’s 
suburban season, however, it may 
be worth while to solicit other 
roads for up-to-date literature, and 
there may ‘be one or two general 
passenger agents who will awaken 
to the value of space in New York 
dailies. Mr. Cooke and Mr. Jack 


are to be congratulated. 


BUSINESS greatness cannot be 
won in a day. It is the cumula- 
tive result of conscientious striv- 
ing and judicious advertising. 





THE issue of Collier's for the 
final week in each month of 1903 is 
to be a “household number” ad- 
dressed to women, and for the 
purpose of giving these special 
numbers continuity of appeal the 
art manager of that publication has 
hit upon the idea of telling a serial 
story in the covers. This story 
deals with Colonial times, and is 
called “Incomparable Bellairs.” 
Each month’s cover is a chapter, 
accompanied by a paragraph of 
text. The covers for the entire 
year, together with the tale itself, 
are printed in a sumptuous little 
booklet for distribution to adver- 
tisers. 





Papers published by fraternal 
societies will hereafter be admitted 
to second-class privileges in ac- 
cord with the following ruling, re- 
cently made by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne: 

Where the claimed list of legitimate 
subscribers upon which is based an ap- 
lication for entry of a periodical pub- 
ication of a fraternal society to the 
second class of mail matter under the 
act of March 3, 1897, is composed en- 
tirely or partly of members of the fra- 
ternal society publishing the same and 
whose subscriptions are made direct by 
the members of such society, or where 
such subscriptions are paid for from the 
funds of such fraternal society, which 
funds are contributed by the members 
and belong to such fraternal society, it 
is allowed that such subscriptions are 
legitimate within the meaning of the 
law, and that they may be_ counted 
among and as legitimate subscribers enu- 
merated in circular III, page 1,073, of 
the January, 1903, Postal Guide, and 
section 436 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations. : 

This ruling, according to the 
Des Moines Register and Leader, 
was obtained after the Yeoman’s 
Shield, a_ fraternal monthly pub- 
lished in Des Moines, had been de- 
barred, together with similar publi- 
cations. A delegation from the 
Fraternal Press Association went 
to Washington, and after a con- 
ference with President Roosevelt 
the Postmaster-General reconsider- 
ed his former action. Representa- 
tives of thirty fraternal papers 
formed the delegation, and the new 
ruling restores a large number of 
publications of this class, 
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THREE pages of advertising space 
in the March Harper’s are filled 
with announcements of the follow- 
ing Michigan dailies: Detroit 
Times, Saginaw News, Jackson 
Patriot and Press,.Grand Rapids 
Herald, Kalamazoo Gazette-News, 
Flint Journal, Pontiac Press, Bay 
City Tribune and Port Huron 
Herald. Besides information con- 
cerning the advertising facilities 
offered by these mediums a great 
deal of information concerning 
their fields is given, and the adver- 
tising would seem to be of a good 
sort for these cities and the State 
in general. 

StaTE and municipal advertising 
is now regarded as a necessity to 
the South and West, and many 
communities are raising advertis- 
ing appropriations for various pur- 
poses. The California Promotion 
Committee recently published an 
elaborate handbook entitled “San 
Francisco and Thereabout,” by 
Charles Keeler, treating the city 
of to-day as well as that of the 
old Spanish regime. The Busi- 
ness League of Houston, Texas, 
has appointed a committee on ad- 
vertising, and with the aid of sta- 
tistics and other material will set 
forth the advantages for workers 
and home-builders in that city. The 
Chamber of Commerce, Atlanta, 
Ga., is raising an advertising fund, 
and it is proposed to open a per- 
manent Georgia exhibit in Chica- 
go, which will reach the people 
of the great Northwest and induce 
a highly desirable class of home- 
seekers to try their fortunes in 
Dixie. This exhibit will consist 
of products, with a real estate 
agency and bureau of information 
where will be listed all lands for 
sale or to rent. Prizes will be of- 
fered Georgia farmers for the best 
exhibits sent to this bureau, and 
the attraction will be liberally ad- 
vertised in farm papers and dailies 
that circulate in the Northwest. 
Other States and cities are putting 
out matter along the same line, and 
it is said that the Easterners who 
write for particulars concerning 
any Western or Southern locality 
now ask for advertising literature 
as a matter of course, and that the 
community which has nothing to 
send is at a decided disadvantage. 
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“From Kittery Point to Casco 
Bay” is a booklet listing summer 
houses for rent along the coast of 
Maine between these two points. It 
is issued by J. M. Ryan, Old Or- 
chard Beach, Maine, and besides 
being eminently clear in its de- 
scriptions, with halftones of each 
house described, contains some fa- 
miliar and inspiring remarks upon 
the advantages of Maine as a place 
to spend the summer. Mr. Ryan 
sends this booklet out with a per- 
sonal letter that has direct appeal 
to the recipient. 


You can’t dash the spirits of the 
newspaper circulation statistician 
when he has a point to prove. The 
Milwaukee Herold’s expert, for 
example. sets out to show why the 
German daily is the one inap- 
proachable medium for advertising 
in that city. It is very simple. 
There were 53,854 Germans in Mil- 
waukee according to the last cen- 
sus. Poles and Bohemians are 
very like Germans, too, he argues 
—so like that one may as well 
count them in as Germans, giving 
a grand total of 72,606 for the 
Herold’s clientele. Now, the basis 
of the good newspaper is the fam- 
ily, isn’t it? Sure enough. Well, 
then, how many families can you 
get out of 72,606 persons? Ah! 
more than you would suppose. 
“Foreign-born population i is almost 
entirely adult,” he explains, “and 
should be divided by two to get 
the possible number of families.” 
Statisticians not familiar with this 
peculiarity of foreign-born humans 
might reckon more individuals to 
the family, which would be wrong. 
With 72,606 Germans, divided by 
two, you get 36,303 families. Work 
the sum yourself. And isn’t that 
a magnificent clientele? This per- 
mits one husband and one wife to 
each family, which is a very happy 
arrangement, and while there is no 
margin for children, it certainly 
follows that you willl soon have 
plenty of youngsters with so excel- 
lent a start. It is all very clear, 
and after one has gone through 
the few simple figures in the Her- 
old’s folder he will understand the 
claim on the cover—that “Milwau- 
kee presents the most unique situ- 
ation in the newspaper field of the 
United States.” 
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THE city dailies are gaining 
steadily and surely in the rural 
districts that are supplied with 
daily mail service, thus becoming 
of greater value to those who seek 
the farmers’ trade. The gain to 
the dailies is by no means restricted 
to the smaller dailies published 
near by. The dailies of the big 
cities likewise are finding their 
way surely and steadily to the 
country homes. 


THE metropolitan dailies are 
more numerous, stronger and bet- 
ter managed to-day than they ever 
were. Their moral tone is higher 
and their business management 
more competently handled. The 
newspaper of to-day takes the lead- 
ing merchants into partnership 
with it for mutual advantage ; orthe 
merchants take the newspaper into 
partnership with them; merely a 
point of view—andall succeed. Who 
ever heardofabigdepartment store 
that took the leading newspapers 
into partnership failing? The ad- 
vertiser of to-day wants publicity— 
wants it good and wide—and wants 
returns quickly—profitable returns. 
The leading newspapers alone fill 


this want. All the manifold me- 
thods of advertising; bill-posting, 
sign painting, posters, booklets, cir- 


culars and what not, are auxiliary 
to the newspapers. The metropol- 
itan dailies represent the quintes- 
sence of the judicious advertising 
expenditure. No one questions but 
that advertisements are read. The 
better written and better display- 
ed, the ‘better read. It is best to 
use newspapers of “known” circu- 
lation. They have something they 
are not ashamed of, and the price 
is invariably fair, because the pa- 
per knows you can figure it your- 
self. A newspaper that won’t tell 
its circulation is admitting that 
either its circulation is smaller than 
it has led you to believe, or that 
its advertising rate is too high. The 
bigger the newspaper, the cheaper 
its advertising. They reach the 
largest number of good people at 
the smallest expense—the adver- 
tiser’s sole object. Tacking on the 
little newspapers and magazines 
has ruined many an advertiser. 
Stick to the big ones.—William A. 
— Chicago Record-Her- 
aid, 
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Mr. H. D. LACosTE, 140 Nassau 
street, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive Eastern agent for 
the Los Angeles, Cal., xpress, with 
territory including Pittsburg and all 
points east. 


THE publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory frequently 
receive requests for extracts and 
partial lists of papers from the Di- 
rectory by advertisers, who do not 
feel justified to spend ten dol- 
lars for a copy of that work. As 
a matter of fact they don’t need it 
for their particular purpose. To 
such advertisers a book entitled 
“Leading Newspapers” is recom- 
mended. “Leading Newspapers” is 
the result of seven articles, re- 
cently compiled and published in 
PRINTERS’ INK dealing with the 
leading periodicals in all fields. 
The information contained in this 
book is based upon the data and 
facts of the October 1902 issue of 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory. The seven articles were 
carefully revised and put. in book 
form in December last. “Leading 
Newspapers” is a compact and val- 
uable little book. It contains in- 
formation of an entirely new sort. 
Each chapter is preceded by a 
clear essay upon the publications 
that it treats, while the index of 
publications at the back enables one 
to come at its information readily. 
While the American Newspaper 
Directory has been closely adhered 
to in the compilation, the chief ef- 
fort has been to list the best peri- 
odicals impartially, whether rated 
by figures or letters. It is, first 
and foremost, a compilation of 
“Leading Newspapers.” It can be 
carried in one’s pocket. It is a 
solid little book made for hard ser- 
vice, and gives data that has never 
before been arranged in this form 
or so handily. The papers it fails 
to name the general advertiser will 
do well to keep out of. Small ad- 
vertisers will find it of the first im- 
portance as a handbook of Ameri- 
can periodicals, and large advertis- 
ers will use it in connection with 
the Directory. It contains the gold 
found in the bottom of the pan 
when the earth and sand have been 
washed away. The price of “Lead- 
ing Newspapers” is one dollar a 
copy, payable in advance. 
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In the free-for-all discussion that 
has been raised by the New York 
health department's chargesagainst 
substituting druggists the Times 
has become a sort of forum for 
correspondents. The following re- 
cent editorial contains some point- 
ed and ugly facts regarding sub- 
stitution, but it suggests a ready 
means by which any honest phar- 
macist may raise himself above the 
suspicion of substitution—by ener- 
getically advertising his business 
and guaranteeing the goods that 
he sells: 


It is regrettable that the discussion 
of adulterations and substitutions in the 
drug business has not as yet called out 
one manly declaration from those in the 
trade that these evil practices exist and 
that those who sell honest drugs purpose 
to differentiate themselves from those 
who seek to swell the profits of the 
business by fraud and crime. There has 
been some denial, more apology, and 
still more evidence of a desire to make 
it appear that, even if the drug business 
is honeycombed with fraud, the drug- 
gist is as honest as other merchants. All 
of this is puerile, irrelevant to the issue, 
and unworthy of the better class of 
druggists. Correspondents would waste 
their time and our space with letters in- 
sisting that there are honest druggists 
who do not knowingly sell adulterated 
drugs. Whether there are dozens or 
hundreds of these out of the total of 
those engaged in the business we do not 
know, and still less does the public. The 
Board of Pharmacy has not done any- 
thing to assist in discrimination, and the 
trade itself has thus failed to appreciate 
the importance and value of responsible 

arantees. No other large trade could 

o business on such a plane of general 
irresponsibility. If one seeks to buy 
diamonds or pearls or gold jewelry there 
are a number of houses whose names 
are a guarantee that we > they 
sell is exactly as represented. fr one 
wishes silk or all wool or pure linen 
fabrics, there are many stores at which 
such goods may be purchased with ab- 
solute confidence. If one wishes for 
honest groceries he may even get these 
on the reputation of merchants who 
will sell nothing which they do not be- 
lieve to be the best and who will 
promptly redeem or exchange anything 
unsatisfactory. If one has a _prescrip- 
tion to be compounded or desires a 
quantity of some standard simply for his 
medicine closet, where shall he go to 
get it with the assurance that what he 
buys is what he thinks he is getting? No 
doubt there are drug stores of this char- 
acter, but the public does not know 
them. One cannot judge by outside ap- 
pearances. The druggists should not 
Test under the suspicion which the well- 
known practices of the trade warrant. 
They owe it to themselves to anticipate 
teformative legislation by doing the 
right thing, announcing that they are re- 
sponsible for what they sell. The busi- 
ness must be done under adequate guar- 
antees, and a druggist found resting 
deception or fraud should be_ prosecutec 
with all the vigor which his competi- 
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tors can infuse into the administration 
of the already sufficient law. Those 
who do not believe in frauds and fakes 
should find the courage to say so and 
to invite the most critical investigation 
of their goods and methods. 


ADVERTISING is not all a store 
needs. Besides the advertising 
there must be good goods, good 
management and good treatment 
to invite trade. 


WITH the issue for February 28 
the New York Clipper completed 
its fiftieth year of continuous pub- 
lication and began another half 
century. The event was celebrated 
in a special number of fifty-two 
pages, printed partly in color and 
bound in a handsome lithographed 
cover. The first issue of this 
staunch old theatrical publication 
appeared in 1853. It was founded 
by Harrison F. Trent, with Frank 
Queen as editor at a salary of 
twelve dollars per week. Queen 
was born in 1821 in Philadelphia, 
and began life as a newsboy. In 
1855 Trent sold him the Clipper, 
being paid in money that Queen 
borrowed. As proprietor and edi- 
tor the latter soon put his new 
property on a paying basis, making 
it a chronicle of events in the 
sporting world, a field not covered 
by the dailies in those days. When 
the newspapers began to report 
sports, making competition by a 
weekly impracticable, the Clipper 
became a theatrical journal, and 
in this patricular field has become 
a power not easily estimated by 
those who do not know theatrical 
people and their ways, and the part 
that such a publication plays in 
their lives. Mr. Queen died in 
1882, and his heirs formed the 
Frank Queen Publishing Company, 
Ltd., under which the Clipper has 
since been published. The editor- 
ial and -business manager is Mr. 
Albert J. Borie, who has directed 
its affairs during the past five 
years. Of the New York Clipper 
the editor of PRINTERS’ INK re- 
cently said in “Leading Newspa- 
pers”: “It seems to be generally 
conceded that to reach profession- 
als the New York Clipper may be 
of more service to an advertiser 
than all the rest of the seventy- 
eight publications enumerated un- 
der the head of Music, Drama, 
Dancing, put together.” 
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A COMBINATION OF METH- 
ODIST WEEKLIES. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church 
is the only religious denomination 
that owns, prints, publishes and 
circulates the various periodicals 
needed in carrying on its work 
throughout the United States. 
Among its official publications are 
nine weeklies, as follows: 


Christian Advocate, New York, West- 
ern Christian Advocate, Cincinnati; 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chi- 
cago; Central Christian Advocate, Kan- 
sas City; California Christian Advocate, 
San Francisco; Pacific Christian Advo- 
cate, Portland, Ore.; Epworth Herald, 
Chicago and New York; Classmate, 
New York and Cincinnati; Christliche 
Apologete (German), Cincinnati. 


For these nine papers a com- 
bined circulation of 500,000 week- 
ly is claimed. The first six are 
circulated in territory indicated by 
the accompanying map, while the 




















Epworth Herald and Classmate are 
national organs, as is the Christ- 
liche Apologete, which is the offi- 
cial journal of the German Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the 
United States. These papers have 
always been under individual man- 
agement so far as advertising was 
concerned, and have sought busi- 
ness upon an independent basis. 
Recently, however, they were giv- 
en the trade name of “The Meth- 
odists,” and placed in charge of 
Mr. A. E. Dunn, with offices at 
150 Fifth avenue, New York, and 
97 Washington street, Chicago. 
This combination effects a saving 
in the cost of securing business, 
and gives each paper a better rep- 
resentation in Chicago and New 
York than any of the list had under 
the old arrangement, while the 
trade name, “The Methodists,” 
gives them all an identity that is 
valuable in advertising the combi- 
nation. 

“Tt also prevents a certain con- 
fusion that always arose under the 
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old arrangement,” said Mr. Dunn 
to a Printers’ INK reporter. 
“When the representatives of 
nine separate Methodist papers 
went to advertisers it was difficult 
to give an adequate notion of how 
each dovetails into the other, cov- 
ering the whole country. The com- 
bination enables the advertiser to 
see just what he is getting, while 
‘The Methodists’ identifies them 
as the official publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
There will be a considerable saving 
in the cost of securing business, 
and the combination idea seems to 
be singularly successful with ad- 
vertisers, though it has been in ef- 
fect only since December 1. No 
other evangelical body is in a posi- 
tion to effect such a combination, 
for no other church publishes its 
own periodicals—at least, not to 
this extent. The Methodist Church 
has printed and published its own 
books and periodicals during the 
past one hundred years. These 
weeklies are of various ages. The 
Christian Advocate, published in 
New York, is oldest, and was es- 
tablished in 1826, while the young- 
est papers in the list are ten and 
fifteen years old. Every four years 
our General Conference meets and 
elects editors and _ publishing 
agents. The printing plants, build- 
ings and real estate in various pub- 
lishing centers are owned by the 
Methodist Church, and all profits 
go to the Church for missionary 
and other work.,. Our publishing 
house in Cincinnati is the largest 
plant of the kind west of New 
York, and employs 800 people. Each 
paper is individual so far as con- 
tents are concerned, and we pay 
good salaries to editors and busi- 
ness managers. White paper and 
other supplies are purchased for 
the entire list, however, effecting 
large savings. No effort is made 
to force subscribers to take the 
particular weekly that covers their 
territory, but the subscription lists 
naturally follow territorial lines, 
for each paper is published at a 
center of the Church’s activity. 


There are other Methodist publica- 
tions, of course, but they are un- 
official and belong to individuals. 
Most of them do good work and 
have a real mission in the life of 
the church, but as a rule they are 
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local, seldom covering more than 
a single State. I find that general 
advertisers are favoring religious 
papers more and more the past 
two years, and I think this is due 
to better mechanical and editorial 
work, increased circulations and 
enhanced advertising value. The 
best religious mediums are those 

which follow denominational lines. 
The denominational paper reaches 
a definite class of people that can 
be reached in no other way. There 
are 3,000,000 Methodists in the 
United States, for example, and 
our combination is the only me- 
dium for reaching them as a body. 
Our publications are managed by 
the General Book Committee, 
which is composed of active busi- 
ness men. New publications are 
established from time to time as 
needed. We have ample capital, 
have discounted all our bills for 
more than seventy-five years, and 
are consequently in a position to 
censor advertising. Just now we 
are taking measures to eliminate 
patent medicine advertising from 
the list. At first I thought that 
it would suffice to lay down some 
definite rule regarding this busi- 
ness, but I find that there are many 
remedies that are unobjectionable 
—Scott’s Emulsion and Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, for instance. So 
I shall probably exercise personal 
judgment in accepting or rejecting 
this business, perhaps submitting 
doubtful remedies to a physician. 
The advertising receipts of the list 
are, approximately, about $750,000 


per annum.” 
In addition to these weeklies 
“The Methodists” also includes 


two monthlies of general circula- 
tion—the Sunday School Journal, 
published at New York and Cin- 
cinnati, and Haus und Herd (Ger- 
man), Cincinnati. There are also 
three lesson quarterlies, published 
at New York and Cincinnati. For 
these five publications Mr. Dunn 
claims a circulation of 230.000 
monthly and 800,000 quarterly. The 
lesson quarterlies carry very little 
advertising. 





The three lesson quarterlies pub- 
lished by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are known as the Senior 
Quarterly, Illustrated Quarterly 
and Intermediate Quarterly. The 
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Senior Quarterly is used by adults 
in studying the Sunday school 
lesson, has a claimed circulation 
of 500,000, and accepts advertising 
at $2 per line flat. The Jnterme- 
diate Quarterly and Illustrated 
Quarterly are used by children for 
the same purpose, the latter being 
somewhat more elaborate than 
the former. The first has 
a claimed circulation of . 
000, with a rate of $3 p 

line flat, while the Ilusivared 
Quarterly claims 170,000 and takes 
advertising at $1 per line flat. In 
addition to these there is also the 
Bible Study Home Department 
Quarterly that circulates among 
those who cannot attend Bible 
schools. It claims a circulation of 
50,000 and takes advertising at for- 
ty cents flat. The Epworth Her- 
ald is entered as second class mat- 
ter at the Chicago postoffice, while 
the Classmate is entered at New 
York. Most of the periodicals 
published by the church bear figure 
ratings in the American Newspa- 
per Directory for years previous 
to 1900. In some instances there 
are figure ratings for 1901, but 
since that year no statements war- 
ranting a figure rating have been 
furnished to the editor of the Di- 
rectory. Mr. Dunn claims that the 
present total circulation of all pub- 
lications comprised under the trade 
name of “The Methodists” aggre- 
gates 2,800,000 per issue. When 
asked his method of getting at the 
circulation of a publication he said 
that the various publishing agents 
furnished him with statements, us- 
ually made from the mailing lists. 
He has authority to issue circula- 
tion statements for the entire list, 
comprising some fifteen periodi- 
cals. The preparation of detailed 
statements implies considerable 
work, and during the last year 
or two he has neglected the matter. 
He has no objection to furnishing 
statements to the American News- 
paper Directory or any other sim- 
ilar publication, however, and will 
probably take steps in the near fu- 
ture to obtain figure ratings. It 
was remarked that the statements 
of circulation made in his adver- 
tising literature were all in round 
figures. This, he explained is done 
for effect, as round figures are 
more likely to be remembered. Re- 
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quests for statements during the 
past year or two had usually come 
in when it was inconvenient to 
furnish tabulations made within 
three months, and he thinks that 
a statement more than three 
months old is not fair to a grow- 
ing publication. On page 80 of 
“Leading Newspapers,” the hand- 
book recently compiled by the edi- 
tor of Printers’ INk, the follow- 
ing classification of Methodist pub- 
lications is given: 

Aside from the Baptist, Roman Catho- 
lic and undenominational publications, 
the Methodists are the only religious 
denomination that print more than a 
hundred periodicals, and of these sev- 
enty are issued weekly. The most im- 


portant are: 

Little Rock, Ark., Arkansas Metho- 
dist, 10,000; Chicago, Ill., Epworth Her- 
ald, ; Chicago, Ill, Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, : uisville, 
Ky., Pentecostal Herald, ; De- 
troit, Mich., Christian Advocate, ; 
New York City, Christian Advocate, 
Pittsburg, Pa., Christian Ad- 
vocate, 27,355; Nashville, Tenn., Christ- 
ian Advocate, 14,318; Nashville, Tenn., 
Epworth Era, 10,622. 

These are the only weeklies supposed 
to issue regularly so many as 10,000 
copies. 

The reporter asked Mr. Dunn 
whether he had any criticism to 
make upon this classification of 
Methodist publications. He said: 

“From my viewpoint this list is 
decidedly misleading, and seems 
to have been compiled by one not 
thoroughly familiar with periodi- 
cals in our field. I have no desjre 
to say anything that would injure 
or belittle the papers not included 
in our own list, however, for those 
published unofficially are doubtless 
good papers, and I have no author- 
ity for questioning the ratings giv- 
en them in ‘Leading Newspapers.’ 
The papers named for New York 
and Chicago are included in ‘The 
Methodists,’ and are certainly the 
best in those fields. There is no 
mention of Cincinnati as a Metho- 
dist publishing center, whereas we 
have in that city the Western 
Christian Advocate, a leader in its 
field, and the Christliche Apolo- 
gete, which is the only German 
Methodist Episcopal weekly pub- 
lished in the United States. Nor 
is there any credit given to the 
‘Central Christian Advocate, pub- 
lished at Kansas City. I do not 
question the right of the publica- 
tions in this list to hold a place 
among the foremost Methodist 
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journals, but think that “The Meth- 
odists’ are entitled to a better rep- 
resentation. The book is made up 
from information contained in the 
American Newspaper Directory, as 
I understand the matter, and is 
doubtless right according to its 
light. Our own position is best 
expressed in a quotation I have 
adapted for advertising purposes: 
No pent-up Utica contracts their powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is 
ours. 

“This is taken from Sewall’s 
‘Epilogue to Cato,’ and according 
to the construction that I put upon 
it implies that we have a national 
field for our papers. The publica- 
tions listed in ‘Leading Newspa- 
pers’ are local, with the exception 
of the three embraced in our own 
list, and fill a real need in their 
localities. Otherwise they would 
not be published. ‘The Methodists’ 
comprises all of the official publi- 
cations of our denomination. Each 
paper covers a wide territory, and 
together they form a combination 
that covers the entire United 
States. A list of these papers 
would be a very good list of Meth- 
odist publications for general ad- 
vertising, and I know of no other 
Methodist publication that goes in- 
to territory not covered by our own 


list.” 
——— 


AROUND THE FLATIRON 
BUILDING. 





THE GREATEST SPRING EXHIBIT OF 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR IN THE CITY, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-THIRD STREET. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


| love my love 
with an “L.” 


If you are an advertiser, Printers’ 
Ink will teach you what pitfalls to avoid 
to secure the best results. If you em- 
ploy, an adwriter, it puts you in a 
osition to intelligently judge his work. 
ff you’re a student of advertising, it’s 
our only indispensable text book.— 
ichard H. Lackey, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Printers’ INK teaches the value of 
good advertising. If in doubt on any 
subject kin to advertising consult 
Printers’ INK. The experiences of suc- 
cessful advertisers are published in 
Printers’ Ink. Success follows careful 
—. and application of lessons taught 

Paswrens’ Inx.—S. P. Lev, Cleve- 
land, 

wall Ink will help you. Its 
weekly visits will plant in your brain 
sound advertising principles. It will 
keep you posted on what is going on 
in the advertising world. It will bring 
you special articles from the successful 
fellow, telling “all about it.” Its de- 
partment of ready-made ads will assist 
you—-will suggest things for your espe- 
cial line. For the young man, the op- 
portunity is great. If a proprietor— 
Printers’ INK will assist you in de- 
veloping a paying business. If an em- 
ployee—close application to PRINTERS’ 
INK advertising logic will make you 
more useful to your employer.—Michael 
Levy, Yazoo City, Miss. 
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Advertising is the forerunner of busi- 
ness success, and Printers’ INK is the 
first and foremost journal for advertis- 
ers in the world. “Example is better 
than precept,” and the most successful 
business men in the country read and 
contribute to Printers’ Ink. It con- 
tains many helpful suggestions in regard 
to store management, sample ads for all 
lines of business, and general items of 
interest to business men not to be 
found in other journals. It safeguards 
the interests of business men and adver- 
tisers, and has the full confidence of 
its thousands of supporters. 


Every ies man and the younger 
business men, especially, should be con- 
stant and close readers of Printers’ 
Inx. Advertising is the forerunner of 
business success, and Printers’ INK is 
the first and foremost journal for ad- 
vertisers in the world. “Example is 
better than precept,”’ and the most suc- 
cessful business men in the country read 
and contribute to Printers’ Ink. It 
contains many helpful suggestions in 
regard to store management, sample ads 
for all lines of business.—L. H. Lain- 
non, Westerville, 

Printers’ INK is the Little School- 
master to thousands of ambitious men 
who hear him lecture every Wednesday 
in the week. “He” draws valuable com- 
parisons between poorly and well con- 
structed advertisements, that his students 
may learn to better their own. “ 
prints the opinions of successful adver- 
tisers, that we may learn from the ex- 
perience of others. His lectures on the 
subject of advertising are famous for 
the broad knowledge they impart.—Fer- 
dinand J. Laderer, Detroit, Mich. 





an 





‘* The Great ‘Daily of the Great NNorthwest.’’ 





’ Tis in the Spring that many advertising campaigns 


begin. 


All right advertising placed in all right mediums 
will produce big results this Spring. 
If you are contemplating covering Minneapolis 


and have placed 


THEMINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


on your list, you need have no doubt of the result. 
The Minneapolis Journal is the one indispensable 


factor in Minneapolis advertising, 


general. 
It pays others. 


both local and 


It will pay you. 


Mi. LEE STARKE, 


Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. 


Mgr. General Advertising, 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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NOTES. 


RosENBAUM BROTHERS, grain  mer- 
chanis, Chicago, issue a weekly mailing 
card bearing a selected quotation touch- 
ing upon business success. 


A HANDSOME thirty-two page booklet 
from the Library Bureau, Boston, de- 
scribes the application of the card sys- 
tem to the a airs of fire insurance com- 
panies and agents. 


A succINcT little booklet comes from 
the J. Jungmann Drug Stores, 1020 
Third avenue and 428 Columbus avenue, 
New York. The arguments are confined 
to generalities, but are sound and con- 
vincing. 


Tue Teakettle Water Still, a novel 
device for purifying drinking water by 
means of an ordinary teakettle, is very 
fully described in a booklet, accompanied 
by folders, from the company manu- 
facturing it at Youngstown, Ohio. 





A PRETTY woman in cap, apron and 
sleeves made from copies of the paper 
is used as a poster ad for the woman’s 
page of the Philadelphia Press. While 
the idea is not new it has been very ably 
handled, which is of more importance. 


To advertise its large almanac the 
Chicago Daily News issues a small sixty- 
four page pamphlet containing specimen 
pages. These deal with the city govern- 
ment of Chicago, chiefly, and are well 
calculated to interest people in the large 
book. 


Tue Red Star Trading Company, with 
home offices in Newark, N. J., explains 
its methods and the merits of its trading 
stamps in a circular that is hardly 
creditable to any business house of im- 
portance so far as typography is con- 
cerned. 


AT a recent dinner of the Atlas Club, 
Chicago, Forest Crissey talked on “Lit: 
erary and Artistic Aspects of Advertis- 
ing,’ Joseph R. Kathrens spoke on “The 
Value of Statistics in Advertising,” 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., on “Adver- 
tising Successes I Have Known” and 
Martin H. Kallman on “Stories by an 
Expert Methodizer.” 


Mr. James W. Brackett, editor and 
publisher of the Phillips Maine Woods, 
paid the Little Schoolmaster a pleasant 
visit while attending the Spvortsmen’s 
Show recently. Maine Woods is men- 
tioned in ‘“‘Leading Newspapers” with 
4,586 circulation and is the only paper 
Seoitened in that section of Maine. It 
covers the county of Franklin complete- 
ly. The new rating of Maine Woods 
in the American Newspaper Directory 
for 1903 will be 5,416 copies. Recently 
Mr. Brackett established a second publi- 
cation, the Woodsman, a paper devoted 
to local matters exclusively. 


RAE STO 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without display, 25 cents a line. Must be 
han in one week in advance. 

WANTS. 


HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, Charlotte, N. C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the State. 


Ne CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina, 
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TED—Sample goptes country weeklies 
= adv. ral 102, Madison 8q., N.Y. 


ANTED—To help everyt everbody make $100 and 
more per month HEMER, Alli- 
ance O, a how. Ask for for copy. 


MORE han 200,000 copies ies of the morning edi- 
4 tion - the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


ANTED—To purchase second- tend perfect- 
ing poem, printing 16, 20, 24, 28 and 32 

size. Address MAIL AND 
BREEZE, a <4 Kansas. 


ANTED—Position as advertisement solicitor 
orwriter. Experienced in trade and gen- 

eral field. Will furnish best references. C. H. 
GREENE, 238 W. 114th St., New York. 


ware <D—A man competent to write and so- 
licit advertising on a daily paper in a city 
of 35,000, Must be able to read advertising proof 
occasionally and exercise supervision of local 
advertising. Address “ DAILY,” Priuters’ Ink, 


W AXIED_ Position “as 5 advertising manager 

sales orsements 
from such advertisers as National Cash Register 
Co., John Wanamaker, Gerhard Mennen. lary 
no obj: t first six months. Nothing less than 
one year’s contract considered. Manufacturer 
or general advertiser preferred. “X. Y. Z.,” 


Printerw’ Ink. 
A® =. yoax Advertising Agency wants an 

utside man, young, of good address, civil, 
persistent, but not cheeky , havi some knowl- 
edge of the comparative merits of local newspa- 
pers and desiring to learn the business—which is 
avery good one. a age, previous employ- 
ment, salary expec and name one or two ref- 
erences. For the ri; ight man this is a good open- 
ing. Address “ AD TISING AGENCY,” P. 0. 
Box 672, New York Cit >. 


DVERTISING MAN, who has had supreme 
control of a successful business for nine 
years and has reached the limit of. his advance- 
ment in this position, is open for engagement 
where extensive experie nee and keen business 
sagacity will be appreciated and rewarded. My 
present position is mine as long as I choose to re- 
main. I have written books on advertising and 
have taught the subject. Can handle heavy cor- 
respondence by dictation, write and place adver- 
tising and a plan advertising cam- 
paigns. assume — temporarily 
or sufficiently | long to La copectt os an = rn- 
i factor. Addre “ SP) 


ters’ Ink, New York. 











EXCHANGE. 


])}XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 

4 thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 





SUPPLIES. 
W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CoO., 
of 17 Spruce 8t., 


— cut inks than an: 





Limited, 
w York, sell more mag- 
other ink house in the 


"Special prices to cash 2 oi 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


CENTS per inch ay; display advertising, 
25 “fiat rates. ENTERP Rise. Brockton, Mass. 
4 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 

PRISE, Brockton, Mass Mass. Circulation 8,000, 
POEGLATION, city of Brox Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 
The Brockton ENTERPRISE covers the city. 
DVERTISER’S GUIDE, Ni New Market, N.J. A 
postal card request will bring sample copy. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 

OWN TALK, Ashland, Or Oregon, has a guaran- 
Roth 3 clreulat = of b, 500 ee each issue. 

other Ashland pa; ore are ras at os 

1,000 by the American 
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NLY 50c. por tne 8 for each insertion in aptive 
list of 1 cp paps, i. — mostly 
New York, New oy Pennsy dg 
UNION PRINTING CO. St., N. ¥. 
the “ Post.” You al 8 get autteincte 
e results. 20 cents an inch Hat rate : a 
5 cents a circula- 
fon in’ tT “« Jad Middle urg, Pa. 
Ff leading weekly of Central Pennsylvania. 
. used by near rly all the mo ——_ 


fiat rai 


Display, 20 cents an inch ading 
—, & ton Post,” Middle 


notices, 5 ceuts a line, brevier. 
burg, 
1 WILL pay a, a five-line advertioument 


four wee Illinois or Wisconsin 
weekly newspapers, CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
Solkesk 10 Sprite 000 St., Catalogue on. 


New York. 
circulation weekly. 


| DYERTISE 2 a weekly that brings eh, 
The people here are prosperous and earn- 
money. ey spend it, too. 
some of it? 20 cute @ an inch d lay. 5cents a 
line reading notices. “‘ POST,” Middleburg, Pa. 


0, 0 00 GUARANTEED | Geasiation, 15 cents 
a line. That’s what the PATH- 
FINDER offers the advertiser the first Saturda, 
every a Patronized by all leading mail- 
order firms. If you are Sévertising and do not 
jd of the PATHFINDER, you are 
mething Ask for sample and rates. 
THE PATH INDER, Washington, D.C. 


7 FREEMAN, the national organ of the 
Negroes. It is supreme in this field. A val- 
uable mail-order medium,reac a class of cus- 
tomers not now reached by your present system 
of advertising. Advertising returns are the con- 
arguments of _ circulation. Not tosur- 





Do you want 


prise you would surpri:  Y Advertising rates 
on soptention, GEO. L. KNOX: publisher, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


HE NATIONAL FARMER AND Se0cx 
GROWER is a » Mebane monthly farm pa- 
with a strong lean toward live stock rais 
. {t reaches the agricultural constitu- 
ency and has the largest circulation in its class. 
Guaranteed circulation 100,000 copies each edi- 
tion. For advertising rates address ay, 
date agency, or the ne Sener, PHILIP W Hine, 
416 Granite Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
sitiiiaacminnienicn 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


EBUY, SLE, OR EXCHANGE 
Printers’ machinery, material ard supplies. 
from all foundries. 
imates cheerfully furnished. 


quality above peice. 
INNER, FENDLER & CO.. N. Y. City. 


=> 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RICE on “ Theory and Practice 4 . 
ing” will soon advance to $1.00 
now does the trick—50 complete lesso: be 
. a money orders o—_! Pep a 
ink Pa. bing? now. w. 
Wagers LER, A. M., Author, Middleburg, Pa, 


HE management of every a Fe ne wwapaper 
T wishes to increase business—d: = — | 
—monthly. It must coe we in ‘aoa & 
an increase in advertisi Advertising is a 
peculiar Goo to now ‘or prospective con- 
tsa pty gh SE de- 


Ange vertiser 
y developed. 
the field anck, and 











tes can point to no 

other dinate factor that has done so much to en- 
develop their advertising. The pub- 

PRINTERS’ INK are willing =e 

afew newspapers of the highest 

send a specified number of PRINTERS’ 

scriptions and allow th 


em to — for an 

advertisement of q54 inverted in 
se uaper interested interested. Any A. interested should 
fy how many subse — ayy are wanted and 
inclose his latest rate card dress PRINTERS’ 
INK, Ni No. 10 Spruce St., New You 
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STEREOTYPE TYPE OUTFITS. 
Cw! _-— aplex stereoty ping outfits, $13.50 u dy 


wer circular saw, all iro; 
fiexry’ cot pee 240 E. #04 8t., New York.” -™ 


+ 


ARTIST. 


RAWINGS and Gostgne te in color, wash, pen 

and ink for book: falognee covers and 

ym ’ i w i. DSON, 156 Fitth 
ve., N. Y. 








FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CoO.. Muskegon, Mich. 





BOOKS. 


Dt STORE DIRECTORY. 
stpaid. 253 Broadway, New York. 


AST-SELLING books for mail trade. List free 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE, Glen Etlen, Cal. 


Tas) book of books for the Advertiser and the 
dwri 


id. 
GEORGE W. pWAGENSELLER, A. he or, 
Middleburg, Pa. 


6 * 7 EADING NEWSPAPERS,” a handbook fog 
rtisers, compiled by the editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK, is now ready for paver. Every 
adwriter and every student of an vertising 
— should add this book to his ately Bond 
tsah 





fit. volume. 

in green cloth and gold pocket: size, and’ will be 
sent postpaid upon receipt of one dollar. Seven 
separate chapters give b written informa- 


make a ivving by writing ane pina cing 


Street, New York. 





CALENDARS. 


M°: artistic line of otvertiing 3 calendars 
ever a. Write for price list. 
BASSETT & SUT: 


H 
45 Beekman St., New York City. 


PREMIUMS. 

iy goods are trade builders. Thou- 
ve premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale dealers in jewelry and na 
lines, 500-page list price illustrated agieges, 
published Saoeail ‘ist issue now ready 
"F. MYERS CO., 44-50-52 Maiden Lane. NX. 


YON & HEALY’S NEW PREMIUM CATA- 
LOGUE _ now ready contains musical instru- 
ments of all descri 
——— | talking machine. $20,000 w 
— + and guitars used ina ange it year by 
one firm for premiums. Write fort 
play 
Ave., Chicago. 





TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 cents, New York City. 
oo 


MAILING MACHINES. 


HE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, lightest and 
uickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont S8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MARS ms MACHINES No type weed in the 

Addressing hines, which 
address wrappers, coo ete., at 9 rate of 
a = minute. A card index system of ae 


ing, & great sa saving of time and money, used b; 
Printers’ Ink, Bu ick Pub. Co,. Cosmopo! litan 
Mag., Leslie’s Mag., the aa Co., A. D. Porter 
Co., _—— A an Conpie. 
Mass. ; B. Conkey Co., Home Life 
ay Co., b. ., Lancoln, 


write us for terms 
én'& CO., 99 Murray St., N. ¥. City. 
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FOR SALE. 
HE CHARLOTTE NEWS and TIMES-DEMO- 
CRAT have the circulations in the 


best city and county in forth Carolina. 

you: oan baz eyase | space in the Charlotte NEWS as 
It carries more adv 

ing than any other fe North North Carolina daily. 


66 a Tike? AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTIS- 
ai ” now 75 cents. Second edition will 
m be issued and price will jump to one dollar. 
Send 75 a ry. to the author ane q porter 
GEORGE W. WAGENSELLER, A Middle- 
urg, Pa. 
IAGARA COUNTY was the first county in 
New York to secure rural free delivery. 
eee, of patrons of the 42 routes just issued. 
a wn 7,000 names a gs oe wers and 


ress LOCK- 
PORT T JOURNAL, Lockport, N.Y y* 
> —__—_—_ 
id, 35c. Samples on request. W. 
LACE PTO. 4 
1 kinds of book and 
eeONION 
——__—_+o>— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
8 
U RADECKE MFG. CO., Chicag 
000. 
TARE COIN WRAPPER CO., De' 
———_oo— 
ES ig tet half-tone better than you haye 
; la 
in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC x. 
GRAVI 
USINESS bullets moulded for re ‘g cam- 
trating foradvertisers. Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Mine’s it. ED. C. BARROLL, Farmington,Mo. 
third St. 


PRINTERS. 
100 & ori Business or Visiting we. 
0., ‘Smithville, Tenn. 
| bef Pa are Aw satisfied where yes — try us. 

rinting promptly and satisfactoril, 
printing. prom ~ 5 Vandewater St., aly. York. 
EFUL _novelties—to peep —uet expensive. 
ee ee 
COIN CARDS. 
s PER 1 Less for more; an 
HALF-TONES. 
been getting. STANDARD, 61 Ann St., N.Y. 
ty copper half- tones, !-col., $1 
BCO., Youngstown, Ohic. 
placentae bccn 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
paign. SCARBORO, 5574 Halsey St., B’klyn. 
; B. MERRITT, Writing, Printing and Illus- 
TT HERF’S one BEST way to write your ads. 
DWIN SANFORD KARNS, writer and pro- 
moter of profitable publicity, 571 East Forty- 
, Chicago. 
IVIDEND ng advertising, written, de- 
D signed. vinta H. BESACK, 934 Barnett 
Ave., Kansas C: Kan. 





rinting. 
rolt, Mich. 





ENRY naan his mark, 
918-920 Drexel sarap , Philadelp 
Newspaper, magazine and | trade paper ads. 


OHNSON writes = that wins business, at 
prices consistent with service 7. Ask 

for samples. 45 Ky. Ave., _Ave., Lexington, K y- 
LLesR ATED advertisements at low cost for 
and Best made. Send 
card. ART LE r LEAGUE, New York. 


you AD is the mirror y which reflects your 
business. Don’t splay an inferior one. 
My ads create R.-K, Cc HOLBROOK, 6010 
Normal Ave., Chicago. 
Y booklets win as much because of what I 
keep out of them as whatI putin. Judg- 
ment is valuable. ROSS D. B ISER, Keit 
Building, Philadelphia. 


VW 7 HY not order a copy | of St Be 
tice of Advertising ” cents now. 
Price will soon advance to $1.0. Mak = Soestge 


rd a at Pe 
money orders payable at author GEORGE 


estic 
Ww WAGENSELENA,& A, i. Middleburg, Pa. 


Market St., Philadelphia. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





A DURITERS and designers should use this 


thy FH A cheapest 
price a cents a the 
of any um ed. 


pul co! 
— mend it influence. A number of the ost suc- 
writers have won cameo on fortune 
through pereabens use Aye Ey Me 
kep ou io li 
wise. Address orders. Te Ce a 


08; 
St., New York. — 
I make dae Le crie ts, Pri 
ets, ice Lists, 
Circulars, Folders, Mailing Slips and Cards, News- 


paper, Magazine and e Journal Advts., etc, 
lalso make a practice of sending out Sam’ 
A of these things to talk for me to those whose 
ater a 


patro Iseek. A lette: ive of possible 
new business for me saees b+ secure for its 
writer a goodly lot of anes ; Sam les from 
FRANC 
om 8 
No. 18. ine 








Displayed Advertisements, 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted, 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


CANADA. 


C By ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 











CONSULT 


Soidens Sotch 


On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1858, 








Useful to 
Advertisers 


AHand Book 


OF 


Proverbs 


“Is a useful volume for an 
advertising man.” —PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


At All Bookstores, 75c. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK 
COMPANY, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Benziger’s 
Publications 


A list of 14 periodicals 
covering the entire Cath- 
olic field, with a circula- 
tion of 1,901,000 copies. 
To reach the Catholic 
Institutions, the Clergy 
and Catholic families of 
the whole country Ben- 
ziger’s Publications offer 
you the most effective 
means, For descriptive 
booklet and rates address 


BENZIGER BROS. 


36-38 Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 














7.out of 
8 homes 


in Sioux City are served reg- 
ularly with the 


Journal 


and it has practically no op- 
position in its own wide field, 
which includes West Iowa, 
North Nebraska and South 
Dakota. 

It gives employment to 221 
people, and its pay roll aver- 
ages $400.00 a day. 

Advertisers get more profit, 
bigger results and better ser- 
vice than from any other 
paper in the Northwest. 

Paid circulation guare 
anteed to excee 


18,000 a day 


ALBERT E. HASBROOK, Mgr. N.Y. Office 
Times Building, New York 

















c 
WHEN 


a strong Republican two-cent evening paper like 


THE JERSEY CITY 
EVENING JOURNAL 


has far the largest circulation in a 
Democratic stronghold 


THAT 


means something that shrewd advertisers appreciate. 


Daily Average Circulation: 


1899, 14,486 
1900, 15,106 


1903, 18,460 


a A HOME-NOT A STREET CIRCULATION. , 


. 


1901, 15,891 
1902, 17,532 
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Joliet’s Fine 
Public Schools 


There are thirty public 
school buildings in Joliet 
valued at $750,000, and 
176 teachers. Parks and 
nurseries are part of the 
school grounds. Thenew 
high school alone cost 
nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. Also ten 
church schools and a busi- 
ness college. 


The patrons of these 
schools read THE NEWS. 














RIP-A-NS Tabules 
Doctors find 
Agood prescription 
For mankind 





The S-cent packet is enough for 
usual occasions. The ot tle 


by contains a ~ td | for 











In Its Own Home 


THE , 


St. Pau 
Globe 


has moved to commo- 
dious quarters on the 
corner 5th and Wabash 
Streets. They have a 
bank of eight new 
Linotype machines, 
two new Potter presses 
and are printing the best 
newspaper in the Twin 
Cities. 

Local merchants have 
increased their adver- 
tising patronage and 
THE GLOBE carried 
35% more business in 
October, 1902, than the 
year before. 

The average daily cir- 
culation for the past 
three months is 


27,692 


and the _ subscription 
books are open to all. 


THE GLose is growing 
faster than any news- 
paper in the Northwest. 





For Circulation Statements and 
Advertising Rates address 


GLOBE. CC., 
St. Paut, MINN. 





New York Representative, 


CHAS. H. EDDY, to Spruce St. 


Chicago Representative, 


F. H. WEBB, 87 Washington St. 
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Profitable Fields 


For You to Cultivate. 


These five papers cover the rural popu- 
lation of this country pretty thoroughly. 


THEY POSSESS 


The Largest Paid-in-Advance 
Circulation in the World. 


Advertisers use them because results make 
it very profitable for them to doso. They 
stand at the head of mail-order mediums 
in the United States both in circulation, 
which we prove, and in results, which 
advertisers have proved over and over 


again. 
Write for Rates and Full Information. 


THE VICHERY @ HILL PUB. CO., 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


E. H. Brown, C. D. Cotman, 
Boyce Blidg., Chicago. Temple Court Bldg., New York. 


Sworn Statement of Circulation 
on file with Geo. P. RowEetut & Co. 
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Is the most influential paper in Quebec City. 
Bright, up to date and newsy. 











Ta ES oa 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
.... EAST OF MONTREAL .... 


Rates and Sample Copies on application. 


Quebec Mercury, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 





a J. TARTE & BRO., UNITED STATES OFFICE: 
LacosTE & MAXWELL, Representatives 
PUBLISHERS. 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Unless all the greatest advertisers in 
the United States have been regularly 
and persistently fooled for many years, 
THE ELLIS PAPERS must pay. 
Every month for years these papers 
have carried continuously all the large 
and representative mail order adver- 
tisers. [hese advertisers, ninety per 
cent of whom key their advertisements, 
would not continue to use _ these 


papers if they were not profitable. 








These ae THE ELLIS PAPERS that PAY: 


Circulation Rate per line 
Metropolitan and Rural Home - 500,000 $2.00 
The Paragon Monthly - - - - 400,000 1.50 
The Home Monthly - - - - - 400,000 1.50 
The Gentlewoman - - - - - 400,000 1.50 
Park’s Floral Magazine - - - 350,000 1.25 


For further information address 


THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY 


713-718 Temple Court Building, CHICAGO OFFICE : 
NEW YORK. 112 Dearborn St. 
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N. Y. JEWISH 
ABEND POST 


Circulation larger than that — 
of any other Fewsh after- 
noon paper in America. 








Read in every Fewish home 
by the whole family. 


Matchless as a medium of 
advertising among the Few- 


sh people. 


Highly influential in all 


Fewsh circles. 








OFFICE : 
228 Mapison St., New Yorx 
Telephone: 698 Franklin. 
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Repeating Orders 


Office of Tue Sun, 
Papucan, Ky., Feb. 25, 1903. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York City, N.Y.: 

Dear Sir— We inclose yon a check for $20, for which 
please send usa 500 lb. barrel of yournews ink. This is the 
third barrel we have had and a repeating order generally 
speaks for itself. Very truly yours, 

Tue Papucan Sun 
Edwin J. Paxton, Gen’ Mer. 


Fifteen years ago a credit ink house created 
a furore in the trade when they offered news 
ink at 6 cents a pound in 500 Ib. barrels, but 
six years later when I entered the field and 
offered it at 4 cents a pound I was immediately 
denounced as a fakir. 

I issued a net price list and demanded cash 
in advance for my goods. 

I had the courage of my convictions and 
turned down concerns who used tons of ink, 
but who would not comply with my rule. 

My voyage was rather turbulent at first, 
but I am now sailing in smooth waters and 
will soon reach the one hundred thousand 
mark in number of orders filled. 

My news ink is sold as follows: 


500 Lb. Barrels at 4c. a Ib. 
250 Lb. Kegs at 4*%c. a Ib. 
100 Lb. Kegs at Sec. a Ib. 
50 Lb. Kegs at 5%ec. a Ib. 
25 Lb. Kegs at Gc. a lb. 


My job inks are conceded to be the finest 
ever produced by the art of man, and are sold 
in 4 lbs. cans for 25 cents a can. 

When the goods are not found as repre- 
sented I buy them back and pay the cost of 
transportation. 

Send for my price list. 





ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce St. © - . = New York. 
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AND STILL FAR IN THE LEAD 


Ohe 


hiladelphia 
2 Inquirer 








Has the indorsement of all advertisers, big and 
little. 

And this is because they all know that adver- 
tisements in THE INQUIRER are paying invest- 
ments. 

During the month of February last THE IN- 
QUIRER printed more columns of paid advertising 
than any other newspaper in Philadelphia, as is shown 
by the following table, giving the total number of col- 
umns that appeared in each paper in that time: 


INQUIRER, 1,881 columns 
RECORD, 1,627 columns 
PRESS, 1,526 columns 
NORTH AMERICAN, 1,192 columns 
LEDGER, 1,076 columns 


These are all computed at the uniform measure of 
fourteen agate lines to the inch and three hundred 
lines to the column. : 


What others have accomplished by judicious adver- 
tising can be done by you if you use the recognized 
leading advertising mediums. 


ADDRESS FOR ADVERTISING RATES, 


che Philadelphia Inquirer 


1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, CHICAGO OFFICE, 
Tribune Building. . Tribune Building. 








